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| 
| 1949 1948 % 
GENERATION*® (Net) | 
BE 22 ea 18,705,239,000 | 18,249,553,000 + 2.5 
Fa PCE ISELIN 4.5.6. 5)5,0.dic.0aierd nie, edie sane sladurdnaedaende es 7,615,869,000 | 7,466,776,000 + 2.0 
SSN ts 5 cia sare cg Aarecalanibu Sb bia WRB 26,321,108,000 | 25,716,329,000 + 2.4 
| 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries...........eceeeees 39,400,000 | 75,100,000 —47.5 
IS acta Oe en a eh luca aun be vcvaaawon 135,437,000 | 129,000,000 + 5.0 
Lem—Energy Used by Producer. .......ccccccscccccccvscececscces 341,423,000 400,902,000 —14.8 
Net Energy for Distribution.............00ccccccccccess 25,883,648 ,000 | 25,261,527 ,000 + 2.5 
Leonesienid Wrinecounted fOr. 5... <.coccis succecsectesccesseseivacas 3,932,471,000 | 3,796,421,000 + 3.6 
Sales to Ultimate Customers..............c00.cceeeeees 21,951,177,000 | 21,465,106,000 + 2.3 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of December 31st | 
ecemOUCIR EEE OR EROENOMINE oly:5 5. c10's. bas ccan na idee ddedaaosansdawe 35,375,366 33,549,396 + 5.4 
AIEEE (OMGUIOG FEAL PALES)... «0.0.00 aa sccaaccaeasescesdsseaevs 1,804,415 1,694,579 + 6.3 
Commercial or Industrial: 
a eae ee 5,290,768 5,131,730 + 3.1 
EO AMT EOWIER . oaie.6:5).5:0:4ih 0cie.e 0040 eaeh casas cheeses’ 232,125 204,230 +13.7 
SNIPERS es of Sd te re ee ad 148,107 142,053 + 4.3 
pe, 42,850,781 40,721,988 + 5.2 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of December 
OE OR een a ee ee 5 ,600,266,000 4,958,913,000 +12.9 
PE NBEEAN UT OUSEITICU AE TIEAL ACQUOE) 5. cio. 6:5:4015.6.0 0.b:6i0 soennencees eee acara 505,697,000 471,602,000 + 7.2 
Commercial or Industrial: 
RAN MER PUM NI we: sinc. ad’n.b'sie ob la dle Rldib bala. Kaw inlaw ladew 4,047,635,000 3,822,945,000 + 5.9 
Ge ee AI POWOE s oecs cccksasbsocstecnasedeatecues ve 10,319,447 ,000 10,720,045,000 — 3.7 
RONG 41 RIP WEY AB HUINE .. oc 5. ca.so.ces0ndaenccoaiescasseaaseas 291,120,000 269,980,000 + 7.8 
Rte AOL ANU NOUILIONS o.5 6.5.5 '.c ea seca scccetebesiuesecavavadaaen 579,880,000 557,428,000 + 4.0 
Railways and Railroads: 
street and Interurban Ratlways...........cecccscccscetccecsces 333,693,000 374,146,000 —10.8 
RROOCLLNIOH HUOAT SLAMITODOG s <.<.<:6.0 6.6 0's <:00 0-0.0.0.6.00:0:0.0.00000000008 221,734,000 238,393,000 — 7.0 
OM MUMMNNEINEIN cen an os ea wigieimanls wie SOSA a aw we Oe 51,705,000 51,654,000 + 0.1 
Total to Ultimate Customers. ..............cccccceeees 21,951,177,000 21,465,106,000 + 2.3 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers..................... $410,417,000 $390,128,300 + 5.2 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 months ended 
December 31st 
BANAL INOS NEF CUBUOIET so. o.oo 0.0.05 occa cnencddscdcdccrveccssese 1,684 1,563 + 7.758 
I NEIEMEINNEE 5. GN ard a 5.ash 66s Side K AS Odd BER ES baa Dob lOm $49.68 $47.05 + 5.6 
ND I MeO UNNEEEONEE 6 on ss sacle asin nn.n'acasin cesadueasasiaeuabe 2.95¢ 3.01¢ —- 2.0 
(*) By Courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
—— 
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Notes on the Coming EEI Convention 


Program of Genuine Vitality—U rgency of Subjects to Be Discussed— 


Loday’s Lessons: for Security Now; for Progress Tomorrow 


OR 


delegates 


a mid-century gathering of 
and that is ex- 


pected to be one of the greatest in 


guests 


stitute history, a program of genuine 
ality and importance will be presented 
EEI’s 18th Annual Convention in 
antic City, June 5 through June 7. 
In a letter announcing this year’s 
eting, KEI President Elmer L. Lind- 
h emphasized the comprehensive qual- 
of the program and its significance to 
p electric industry, pointing out that 
ere is an urgency about events that 
p happening today—whether they be 
the fields of government policies, con- 
vation, employee relations, financing 
; construction, or operating econo- 


“Tt is up to us,” he continued, ‘“‘to 
e the knowledge gained from these 


d other developments and use it well: 


H. C. THUERK 


ember, Convention Program Committee 


C. E. KoHLHEPP 
Chairman, Convention Program Committee 


industry today, for its progress to- 
morrow.” 

Mr. Lindseth noted that the Conven- 
tion Program Committee, headed by 
Chairman C. E. Kohlhepp, President 
of Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
had kept these things in mind in plan- 
ning the program, and that “our 1950 
meeting should certainly be helpful in 
getting today’s lessons turned to good 
account.” 

Turning today’s lessons to good ac- 
count is a theme that will be dominant 
in the five general sessions scheduled 
for the Convention. Some fifteen speak- 
ers, authorities in a variety of fields, 
will address the delegates on such sub- 
jects of general interest as the electric 
company of the future, electrical de- 
velopments around the world, soil and 
water conservation, and problems of 
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the coal industry. Economic and politi- 
cal trends and their effects and impli- 
cations will also be discussed. 

In addition, specific areas of electric 
company operations are to be covered, 
with addresses on the development of 
financing 
and investor relations, the human factor 


organization and_ personnel, 
in operating economy, farm electrifica- 
tion, and the effect on the load curve 
Following the 
completion of arrangements, a later is- 
sue of the BULLETIN will carry the pro- 
gram details. 


of some new appliances. 


The Convention will get under way 
on Monday afternoon, June 5 with the 
first of the general sessions, to be held in 
the Atlantic City Convention Hall. The 
second general session is scheduled for 
Tuesday morning, June 6, also in the 
Convention Hall. 

Tuesday afternoon the setting will be 


Haro_D QUINTON 
Member, Convention Program Committee 
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changed for the third and fourth general 
sessions, which will be held concurrently 
in two of the larger ballrooms of 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. On Wednes- 
day morning, the Convention’s business 
will be completed at the fifth general 
session, which will take place in the 
Convention Hall. 

Midway in the mid-century meeting, 
there will be special opportunities for 
recreation and relaxation. On Tuesday 
afternoon, the ladies at the Convention 
will be guests of Hotpoint, Inc., for 
luncheon at the Hotel Traymore. En- 
tertainment features are planned for this 
occasion, but their details have not as 
yet been revealed. 

Pleasant relaxation on Tuesday even- 
ing has been arranged by General Elec- 
tric .Company, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, and EE]. The main arena 
of the Convention Hall auditorium will 
be transformed with decorative ingenu- 
ity into a gardenlike setting, in which 
General Electric and Westinghouse will 
be hosts to all Convention delegates for 
cocktails from 5 to 7. 

A tremendous staircase, to be erected 
for the event, will lead from the aud: 
torium to the grand ballroom, making 
it possible for the delegates to move by 
easy stages to supper at 7 o'clock, where 
they will be guests of the Edison Electric 
Institute. 

After supper, formal presentation of 
the Charles A. Coffin Award will be 
made. A number of entertainment at- 
tractions will also be offered in the ball- 
room, among them the Westinghouse 
choral group, and arrangements have 
been made for dancing. 

Once again, coverage of business and 
social events and a listing of delegates 
registered at the meeting will be pro- 
vided by the Unconventional Daily, the 
Convention’s own journal published 
through the courtesy of Electrical 
World. 

Since the Convention will come to a 
close following the Wednesday morning 
general session, plans are being made for 
a special train to leave Atlantic City 
for New York at 4:30 in the afternoon, 
for the convenience of the departing 
delegates. The special train will make 
connections with regularly scheduled 
trains leaving from Philadelphia. 

Because a large attendance is expected 
at the meeting, applications for hotel 
reservations should be made early, if 
desired accommodations are to be ob- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Atlantic City, its Famous Boardwalk, Piers, and Resort Hotels Seen From the Air. 
Hotel Traymore is in the Foreground; the Convention Hall Above the Pier. 
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Boardwalk Strollers in Atlantic City At the Beginning of the Century 


Plans and Problems of the Industry 


at the Turn of the Century 


ONVENTION scenes and con- 
siderations have changed in the 
march of fifty years, but the 
basic purposes of electric industry gath- 
rings are still much the same as they 
vere in 1900 when Samuel T. Carnes 
of the Memphis Light and Power Co., 
President of the National Electric Light 
sociation for that year, remarked on 
‘the natural advantages of these regular 
eetings for the discussion of the vari- 
ous practical questions that most deeply 
interest us,” and the “further advan- 
tages of absorbing the ideas and prac- 
ices of the most advanced and scientific 
vorkers in this most wonderful branch 
f modern science.”’ 
These woeds, spoken at the NELA 
onvention in Chicago in May, 1900, 
embodied a lot of confidence and faith 
a young industry, scarcely 18 years 
ld and serving only about half-a-mil- 
lion customers. Predecessor of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute, NELA at that 
time represented ‘in the capacity of its 
membership $300,000,000 invested in 
the development of electrical industries.” 
(Incidentally, each of the eight largest 
operating electric companies in the na- 


tion today has fixed capital of over 
$300,000,000. ) 

A number of topics on the program 
of fifty years ago have a familiar ring 
today: “Operating Economies in Cen- 
tral Station Practice’; “Uniform Ac- 
counting”; ‘Report of the Committee 
on Standardization of Electrical Appa- 
ratus’”’; “Equitable, Unifarm and Com- 
petitive Rates.” Being pioneers in these 
matters, the speakers dealt with basic 
problems, building foundations for the 
refinements to follow. 

In addition to the above subjects and 
the President's Address, the 1900 Con- 
vention heard papers on “Exhaust Steam 
Heating,” “Central Station Econo- 
mies,” “Series Inclosed Alternating Arc 
Lamps,” ‘Combination Electric Light- 
ing, Power and Railway Work,” “Alter- 
nating-Current Generators” and “Auto- 
mobiles as a Source of Revenue to Cen- 
tral Stations’; committee reports on 
“Photometric Value of Are Lamps,” 
“Grounded Circuits,” “Standard Can- 
dle Power of Incandescent Lamps,” 
“Amendments to Freight Classification,” 
“Legislative Policy” and “Theft of Cur- 
rent’; and finally a round table dis- 


” 


cussion was held on “Free Wiring. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
list of speakers and committee chairmen 
giving reports, seven had been or were 
to become president of the National 
Electric Light Association. These were: 
S. T. Carnes, H. L. Doherty, James I. 
Ayer, James B. Cahoon, Charles R. 
Huntley, Dudley Ferrand and Samuel 
Insull. 

In his paper dealing with operating 
economies, W. L. Abbott, chief operat- 
ing engineer of the Chicago Edison Co., 
stated forthrightly that “the greatest 
possibilities for saving or wasting about 
a steam plant are undoubtedly in the 
coal pile; but as it is a dirty proposition 
and many of its features are not well 
understood, the subject does not receive 
the consideration to which it is entitled.” 

For his treatment of the matter, Mr. 
Abbott was praised by one of his listen- 
ers, Henry L. Doherty, who was to be- 
come NELA’s President a year later, 
for “calling special attention to boiler 
results,” thereby doing ‘‘a service to the 
entire electrical fraternity.”” However, 
Samuel Scovil, who later became Presi- 
dent of The Cleveland Electric I]lumi- 
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investment. 


throughout the year... 


industry : 


for it.” 
This point was emphasized by 


strongly.” 





Basic Principles Put Forth 
at 1900 Convention 


IF TY years ago, Convention speakers and delegates were vigorously 

engaged in thrashing out first principles—principles which have had 
tremendous influence on the growth of the industry. 
in his paper on “Equitable, Uniform and Competitive Rates,” gave a fair 
sampling of these guides to future success: 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the stations realizing the lowest income 
per kilowatthour were generally making the largest return on their total 


“If we must provide for a heavy peak for one month or one night in 
the year, it is desirable to have as nearly as possible the same demand 
any system tending to depress this peak at other 
seasons than our maximum load, is unwise and objectionable. . 

“We are more interested in knowing what our consumers’ maximum 
demand is going to be, than in knowing what it has been.” 

Mr. Doherty also made an accurate, if understated, prediction: “Legal 
restrictions in central-station operations will increase rather than diminish.” 

In addition, years before mass-production methods and aggressive was almost 
merchandising policies brought new products into every home, he stated 
the basis for the coming economic developments, as it applied to the electric 
“The lower the rate at which we can give consumers current, 
the greater our opportunities for extending its use and finding new uses 


John F. 


sumer of electric light is like the consumer of anything else. If you want 
to sell a man electrical supplies, you must educate him to the fact that he 
needs electrical supplies; and you must do the same thing with electricity 
... if you are to get him from the outset, you must get him to use the 
current first, get him into a familiarity with the advantageous points of 
your system, and you must do it by a method that attracts him very 


Gilchrist of Chicago Edison 
Co., in the discussion following Mr. Doherty's presentation: ““The con- 


In the commercial field, a paper }, 
Elmer A. Sperry of Cleveland, Ohi, 
entitled “Automobiles as a Source oj 
Revenue for Central Stations” showe; 
alertness to new business possibilitie 
but circumstances beyond his contr) 
invalidated his predictions. 

“The single feature of constantly jp, 
creasing cost of supply of fuel-using 
Henry L. Doherty, vehicles,” Mr. Sperry said, “has alread; 
driven the makers to the extremity of g. 
riously alcohol, 


considering with jn 


weak power factor, as a_ possible syb. 





at 
stitute for the lighter petroleum prod 
ucts.’ He pointed to the “Total ab. Nee 
sence of either steam or gasolene (sic | the Dies 
street cars,’ apparently viewing this aver is ft 
a good omen for the future of electric ISalesma 
vehicles using storage batteries, and fore. 1 free e 


seeing an important central-station rold& State 
in battery and machinery service. » Fascist 

In looking back, it makes little rear. In 
difference now whether a given paper opporte 
in its presciencefijase. In 
or whether it was almost ludicrous in itfikers, no’ 
fallibility. 


and conviction in the progress of the 


uncanny 


‘The earnest effort, the faithf Remem! 
on in t 
industry was as valid at the beginninggsons w 
of this tradition of dedication as it iqpsalesma 


today. ‘The 1900 Convention brough 


; Adi 
the electric together on the 
threshold of fifty of the most eventful There 

years the world has ever known. Sincegiid also n 


discuss 


industry 


that day the industry has measured w 
to every demand upon it, and, with thegtsing 





same spirit that imbued the delegate d him 1 
entering the first half of the century, emanst 
s made 





move into 





the 1950 convention-goers 


the second half. 





er nati 















asked the speaker what 


the question of 


nating Co., 
his opinion was “on 
automatic stokers.” On Mr. Abbott's 
reply that they “show better results than 
hand firing,” Mr. demanded 
“Why don’t you have automatic stok- 
ers?” To which Mr. Abbott responded : 


Scov il 


“If you will ask that question in about 
four months | will answer that we 
have them.” 

Progressive thinking also character- 
ized the approach to other problems of 
the day. A thorough-going investiga 
tion of the Photometric Values of Are 
Lamps was given a lead position on the 
1900 Convention and the 
Treasurer's Report notes that the cost 
of the study was $824.01. Whatever its 
value was fifty years ago, it is unfortu- 
nately true that the Committee’s report 
today must be valued chiefly for its 
historical interest. 


program, 
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By the Sea at Atlantic City—Beachwear Circa 1900 
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ALESMANSHIP is the art of 
successfully persuading people to 
‘ buy a product that will be useful 
the buyer, in a market wherein the 
yer is free to make his choice. 

of electri Salesmanship is a direct product of 
's, and fore, free enterprise system. The Social- 
Bic State, the Communistic State or 
» Fascist State have no need for sales- 
> little realfen, In those countries the user has 
riven paper opportunity to make a choice of pur- 
presciencelfase. In those countries we find order 
ers, not salesmen. 

"Remember this definition because lat- 
fon in this talk I hope to develop the 
rons why you should be proud to be 
salesman. 


leum prod 
“Total ab. 
olene (sic 
ring this a 


station role 
rvice. 


ICTous in it 
t, the faith 
ress of the 
> beginning 
on as it & 
on brough: 
on the 
st eventful 


si Advertising As Salesmanship 


‘There are many types of salesmen 
id also many methods of salesmanship. 
discussing this subject with our ad- 
rising manager a few days ago, I 
ld him that it is my honest belief that 
lesmanship is the one vocation that 
s made America greater than any 
er nation in the world. Our adver- 
fing manager stated that he believed 
at the advertising man was the one 
at has made America great. I agreed 
th him because I consider that adver- 
ing men are salesmen, and in order to 
asuccessful advertising man you must 
derstand and carry out the funda- 
ntal ideas of salesmanship. Adver- 
ng is nothing more than mass sell- 
t by appealing to the buyer through 
sense of seeing and hearing. Direct 
personal selling employs only two 
her mediums over advertising. These 
lo mediums are personality and per- 
hal contact. 

ou are familiar with our modern 
‘Wthods of salesmanship. They may be 
© @sified as: (1) Advertising, and (2) 
tsonal Salesmanship. 

Advertising uses newspapers, maga- 
es, radio, window and shop display, 
ision, direct mail, display boards 
in general sells through the medium 
sight—and since the development of 


own. Since 
easured up 
d, with the 
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he centun 
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the radio and television, through the 
sense of sound. Advertising is an impor- 
tant division of selling but it must have 
the assistance of that division of selling 
which is my topic—Personal Salesman- 
ship. 

Personal Contact In Selling 


Personal Salesmanship is the method 
by which the seller makes personal con- 
tact with the buyer, in order to complete 
the sale. I hope to establish the fact that 
personal salesmanship is the basic princi- 
ple which has made our free enterprise 
system what it is today, and that one of 
the most important things necessary to 
continue our free enterprise system will 
be the development of better salesman- 
ship in our country. 

There are all kinds of salesmen and 
there is a need for each different type. 
You will recognize some of the types 
that I mention: the High-Pressure type, 
the Talkative type, the Smooth type, the 
Quiet type, the Flashy type, the Rough- 
Shod type, and the Creative type. There 
is an important place for each type of 
salesman in our economic system, de- 
pending on the article to be sold. I will 
not discuss all these types and their 
needs, but let me mention a few things 
to be sold. Then you can pick the type 
of salesman whom you think might be 
best suited to do the selling of: 1. The 
circus side show; 2. Lydia Pinkham’s 
Compound; 3. Racing Tips; 4. Real 
Estate; 5. Insurance; 6. Electric Wir- 
ing; 7. Electric Refrigeration. 


Fundamentals of Salesmanship 


There are certain fundamentals about 
salesmanship that a salesman must learn 
before he can hope to be successful. 
These I rate as follows: 

. Have confidence in your ability 

. Know the value.of your product 

. Study your prospects’ needs 

. Tell the truth convincingly 

. Ask the prospect to buy 

. Work hard and don’t be discour- 
aged 


Aun Pwd 
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Salesmen, the Backbone of Our 
Free Enterprise System 


President, San Diego Gas & Electric Company 


An address before the Annual Winter Conference of the Bureau of Radio 
& Electrical Appliances, San Diego, Calif., January 27, 1950 


I often compare the art of salesman- 
ship to playing the game of golf. Other 
people can tell you the fundamentals of 
being a good golf player, but the only 
way you can become a good golfer is to 
know how to put those fundamentals to 
proper use. This is only accomplished by 
continued practice and trying. 

In salesmanship, as in golf, the stance 
is very important. The preparation for 
the shot, such as a study of the surround- 
ings, is important in both cases. The 
swing must be smooth, it must be aimed 
at the ball, and it must follow through 
to completion so that the ball will travel 
true and straight. In selling, you must 
survey your prospect, learn something of 
his needs for your product, approach him 
with confidence, keep your eye on the 
sale to be made, and then follow through 
to its completion. 


Value of Sales Approach 


As in golf, the approach is one of the 
most important points in making a sale. 
I have played with golfers who could not 
drive more than 125 yards. But due to 
a good approach, they are always up to 
the green in the same number of strokes 
that a long driver takes. 

Salesmanship, like golf, requires study, 
requires practice, requires experience and 
requires confidence in your ability. Be- 
sides all these, salesmanship requires 
truthfulness—both to the buyer and to 
yourself. 

To my mind, salesmanship offers the 
greatest opportunity for young men just 
starting out. It gives them an oppor- 
tunity to study human nature, to come 
in direct contact with other people, to 
learn what people think, to learn how 
they are motivated. It gives them an 
opportunity to plan their own future by 
contacts with their fellow man. 

Why is it that America, with 7 per 
cent of the world population, and 6 per 
cent of the world’s land area, possesses: 

80% of all the world’s automobiles 

50% of all the world’s telephones 
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33% of all the world’s railway 

mileage 
of all the highways 

60% of all the life insurance 

60% of all the radios 
And consumes: 

75% of all the world’s silk 

50% of all the world’s coffee 

60% of all the world’s rubber 

Why is America the most prosperous 
of nations? Why does it have the great- 
est Navy? Why does it have the great- 
est industrial plants ? 


30% 


Basis of Greatness 


The basis of our greatness has been 
our free enterprise system, wherein the 
seller has the right to sell in a free mar- 
ket, and the buyer has the right to choose 
what he buys. Salesmanship in my opin- 
ion has done more to produce this great 
nation than any other vocation. 

What good would the invention of 
the electric light by Thomas Edison have 
been unless some salesman first sold the 
need for it—sold the public on investing 
their money in the power plants to oper- 
ate it, and sold the lamps to the indi- 
vidual users? Salesmen made the incan- 
descent lamp what it is today by carrying 
back to the engineer and inventor the 
need for improvements. 


The Creative Salesman 


Why is it that within the short time 
since the incandescent lamp was in- 
vented, the customer can now almost get 
forty times as much light for his dollar? 
The everlasting teamwork of salesmen 
and inventor has made this possible. The 
salesman studies his customers’ needs and 
urges improvements in his products to 
meet those needs. So that instead of 
living under 1 foot-candle intensity to- 
day, we are using 100 foot-candles, and 
tomorrow we will be using 200 foot- 
candles as new methods are brought out. 
The creative salesman takes back to his 
factory the ideas expressed to him by the 
user so that his factory can keep abreast 
of the demand for improvements. 

Creative salesmen, in my opinion, are 
the most important link between the 
producer and the user. They are the 
ones whose efforts sustain mass produc- 
tion and lower prices. 

America must continue to have greater 
mass production in order to furnish our 
people jobs and the money with which to 
buy our products. Every man is proud 
of those things which he accomplished 
by means of his own initiative. He is 
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proud of owning his own home and his 
own automobile, when they are owned 
by means of his work and initiative. We 
in America must keep this mass produc- 
tion and free enterprise system going at 
full speed in order to keep our individ- 
ual freedoms. I believe that American 
salesmen can do more to preserve our 
free enterprise system than any other 
group in America. 

In the last few years we have heard 
that 
advertising was an unnecessary expense, 


men in responsible positions say 


that salesmen are unethical and unneces- 
You and | 


made such statements had no idea of the 


sary. know the men who 
things that have made America great; 
either that, or they had a desire to take 
away all the incentive a man has to be 
successful in this country. We salesmen 
must fight this ideology. I am glad to 
see the Advertising Association of 
America undertake to tell the people 
why advertising is necessary. 

We know that we could get along 
without garbage disposals. The garbage 
We 
could get along without washing ma- 
In fact, the women might 


man still takes away the garbage. 


chines, too. 
grow stronger and keep their waist lines 
trimmer if there were no washing ma- 
chines. And we could get along without 
life insurance policies, because we per- 
sonally will not need money when we 
are dead.’ And certainly we could get 
along without television sets. The point 
is that if it were not for some advertis- 
ing or salesmanship, all of us would be 
getting along without a lot of things we 
We want to continue that 
freedom to buy and to sell. That free- 


now enjoy. 


dom has made us a great country, and it 
will help us continue to be great. 


Socialist Restrictions 


We do not want to travel the path of 
Socialistic countries wherein a citizen 
build house, nor 
change his occupation, nor open, equip 
and operate a business; rotate his crop; 
wherein a shopkeeper cannot supply 
what his customers desire, nor a citizen 
travel abroad, without more or less de- 
tailed official sanction. Socialism has no 
country to which it can point that has 
anything as good as we have in America. 

I have been told that many of the 
young men of today are shying away 
from salesmanship. I 


may not himself a 


am sorry to see 
this feeling prevail, because I myself feel 
that good salesmanship offers the great- 
est opportunity for young men to be- 
come successful, to continue to make 
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America great, and to preserve our fr 
enterprise system. 

Free enterprise means freedom {, 
every individual to exert his utmost cf 
pacity in producing and selling tho 
commodities and services which he thin: 
other people want, not under the lash, 
authority, but under the discipline , 
moral responsibility to the public j, 
terest. 


: 


Governmental Give and Take 


BC 













If you and I are proud of Americ 
proud of our state and proud of our cit 
let’s tell the world that we are thanki 
we are living under our present syste 
Let’s argue th 
everything is wrong with our prese 
system, who urge that everyone my 
have complete security and that the go 
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hem as' 
nglanc 
New E 
eams a 
non sig 











counter those who 









ernment can furnish security for af Actui 
This is a philosophy of resignation age! °V 
old age. We must let the people knog?” New 
that government can give them back qe’! @ 
more than it takes away. We must gp ™@™ 
the people know that in order to mai 2,430, 

100,000 


tain our freedoms in this country, it 
up to all of us to produce more, tos 
more and distribute more of those go 


‘here 

ndjustm 
industri 
espect 

evidence 
nent W 
to New 




















which improve our living conditic 
This can only be accomplished throu 
a free enterprise system, with every 
able to choose and buy that which 
wants. 


Exaggere 
Eithe 
appears 
townfal 
berated 
ty. Th 
be comy 
tainly, y 
opportu 
Position 


houldn 


“Salesmen Built America” 


Mr. George Hughes, who develop 
the Hughes Electric Range and star 
the Hughes Range Company, was 
of the great salesmen of our indust 
In 1941 Mr. Hughes published a be 
entitled, “Salesmen Built America.” 
want to read you his opening message 
the salesmen of America: 


“All that America is, all that it hopes 


be, it owes to salesmen. A _ salesman & ; 
covered it. Christopher Columbus ‘sold §FXPENSIv 
Spanish queen an idea—that the world w@itastor ¢ 
round and the riches of the Indies wert five need 
the West. He ‘sold’ a rebellious crew  —- 
idea of sailing on. By _perservering, : 
found America. ted - 
“A salesman gave it the spark of lgttentio 
Sir Walter Raleigh went from coffeechof™ty and 
to coffeehouse in London ‘selling’ the i nglanc 
of a land of opportunities called Virgi : 
He fired the imagination of Engl ‘ same 
America became more than a place to qr UTIng 
it became a place to grow. liscuss 
“A salesman gave it the urge for freed be @ 
The pamphlets and teachings of Tho troversy 
Paine ‘sold’ the colonists the idea of am 
freedom,’ a freedom which found expres) Vie 
in our Declaration of Independence and #0 Wax | 
Constitution. A new force was unloosei Ment T 
the world. A nation was born. A sales}, the . 


(Continued on page 103) 
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orve our fr 


freedom {, 
is utmost ¢J 
selling th 
rich he thin 
er the lash 
discipline ¢ 
ie public i 


id Take BOUT a month ago I attended 
a meeting in Chicago where 
there were representatives from 

nl parts of the country. Several of 

hem asked me about conditions in New 
ngland, and the implication was that 
ew England was falling apart at the 
eams and that bread lines were a com- 
jon sight in every city. 

Actually there has been a net gain 

f over 1000 manufacturing enterprises 

n New England since the end of the 

war in 1945. In 1939 the value added 

y manufacturing in New England was 


&2.430,000,000. In 1947 it was $6,770,- 
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rder to mai . 
_ + 000,000, almost three times as much. 
country, it he ) : h 
; no ques that a re- 
more, toahere is no question but that < 


adjustment is going on among various 
industries throughout the country with 
espect to plant location. There is little 
vidence to indicate that this readjust- 
nent will in the long run be harmful 
to New England. 


of those go 
iz conditioy 
ished throw 
with everyo 
hat which 


scnaitndt® Exaggerated Reports of Economic Downfall 
Either deliberately or otherwise, it 
mppears that reports of our economic 
fownfall have been considerably exag- 
berated throughout the rest of the coun- 
ty. That doesn’t mean that we should 
be complacent about the situation. Cer- 
tainly, we should avail ourselves of every 
/pportunity to improve the competitive 
Position in our industries —but we 
houldn’t be panicked into buying an 
expensive cure-all, when perhaps a little 
astor oil and good judgment is what 
we need. 
One of the factors in the overall pic- 
gure which has received considerable 
Attention of late concerns the availabil- 
ty and cost of electric power in New 
ngland. Because of the numerous pub- 
ic statements by government officials 
luring the past year, it is difficult to 
discuss this question without appearing 
0 be embroiled in a hot political con- 
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= 3 foversy. Unfortunately, at least from 
ound expres’) Viewpoint, the argument is going 
ndence and @#0 Wax hotter before it dies down. Presi- 
was unloosd lent Truman indicated that this is to 
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be the case when he implied in his re- 
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By S. R. Knapp 


cent “state of the union” message that 
all New England needs to fix itself up 
economically is plenty of low cost fed- 
eral power. As you know, ours is one 
of the few remaining sections in which 
the federal government has not injected 
itself in what is essentially a_ local 
problem. 

In order to set the stage for this dis- 
cussion, it is necessary to review briefly 
several points relative to the situation 
that have received wide publicity and 
which have therefore created the im- 
pressions now held by the public in gen- 
eral. Out of these points I am going to 
try to develop a few basic facts which 
will permit arriving at some logical con- 
clusions. 

During and shortly after the war, the 
proponents of federal power develop- 
ment in this area made the false claim 
that it was needed to alleviate a power 
shortage. That cry is not heard much 
today, because New England has plenty 
of power as the result of the more than 
half a billion dollar construction pro- 
gram started by utility companies as 
soon as W.P.B. controls were lifted at 
the end of the war. 


New England Power Costs 
emphasis has_ been 
that electric power 
costs are higher in New England than 
the average for the country as a whole. 
I am not going to attempt at this time 
to analyze that entire situation com- 
pletely, but since public attention has 
been drawn to the fact that the average 
cost of electricity for industrial power 
purposes in Connecticut was 69 per cent 
above the national average in 1948, I 
would like to explore that point briefly. 

There are three reasons for the sub- 
stantial differential : 


More recently, 
placed on the fact 


1. The national average includes the 
sales from all federal power proj- 
ects, such as TVA, Bonneville, and 
many others, which in effect is 
subsidized power in that it does 

not include taxes comparable to 

those paid by the private utility 
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The Relation Between Hydroelectric Power 
and Manufacturing in New England 


Executive Vice President, The Connecticut Light and Power Company 
An address before the Hartford Rotary Club, Hartford, Conn., March 13, 1950 


industry; and it is financed at low 
interest rates—in many cases be- 
low that which the government 
pays for money and in others it 
pays no interest at all. 

2. The national average includes 
large amounts of naturally low 
cost hydro power, such as that 
produced at Niagara Falls and in 
many areas in the Pacific North- 
west. 

3. There are substantial cost differ- 
entials in the facilities and mate- 
rials used in the supply of electric 
service, the most obvious being the 
cost of the fuel. In 1948, accord- 
ing to the Federal Power Commis- 

the cost of fuel in New 

England was as much as ten times 


sion, 


the cost of fuel used in power 
generation by one large plant in 
Texas. 


Industrial Rates Compared 


In order to get a truer picture of the 
cost of industrial electric power for the 
type of industry which we have in this 
area compared to the cost for similar 
types of industry in other areas, I ana- 
lyzed power rates for the month of 
January of this year in Newark, Cleve- 
land and Detroit, as well as in our own 
system. All three of these areas are 
highly industrialized and have many 
factories comparable to factories in our 
area. 

For the typical factory using 500 to 
1000 kw of power, which means one 
employing from 250 to 500 people, the 
cost of power in our area was 7.25 per 
cent above the average in Newark, 
Cleveland and Detroit. If we apply 
the same coal cost that existed in Con- 
necticut to the other locations, the dif- 
ferential drops to 1 per cent. 

The fact that the cost of power for 
our industries is only slightly higher 
than in other similar industrial areas 
does not mean that we shouldn’t at- 
tempt to lower it if it is possible to do 
so. Does the answer lie in greater 
development of water power? 
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At the present time the major por- 
tion of New England’s power require- 
ments are supplied by fuel-burning steam 
generating plants. During the last few 
years there have been many charges 
made by proponents of federal power 
development that the utilities in New 
England had been derelict in their duty 
to provide adequate electricity at the 
lowest possible cost because of their 
failure to more extensively develop the 
potential hydroelectric power of our 
rivers. Furthermore, it claimed 
that this situation was responsible for 
the migration of some of our industries 
to other parts of the country. 


was 


New England Water Power 


Actually, water power has been de- 
veloped in the New England states over 
a period of many years to about the 
same extent that it has in Tennessee 
where the TVA has spent almost a bil- 
lion dollars, or in Washington, which is 
generally thought of as a state where 
water power has been highly developed. 
Factual data shows that water power 
developed in the New England states, 
exclusive of Maine, amounts to 32.2 
horsepower per square mile. In Ten- 
nessee and Washington the correspond- 
ing figures are 32.3 and 32.6 horse- 
power per square mile, respectively. 

As the result of these charges by fed- 
eral power proponents, the New Eng- 
land Council had an exhaustive study 
made by the Charles T. Main Company, 
an outstanding engineering firm in Bos- 
ton. The Council’s report, issued in 
December 1948, indicated that there 
were about 420,000 kw of undeveloped 
water power in New England which 
could be developed on a sound economic 
basis. This undeveloped amount repre- 
sents about 15 per cent of the total 
power requirements in New England at 
the present time. 

On May 14 of last year, Mr. C. 
Girard Davidson, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, in an address in Worcester 
before the Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, said, among other things, that “the 
undeveloped water power in New En- 
gland rivers—all alone and without as- 
sistance from steam plants—could be 
harnessed to produce 3 1/3 million kw.” 

It is not surprising that the wide 
difference between the Charles T. Main 
figure of 420,000 kw reported to the 
New England Council and Mr. David- 
son’s figure of 3 1/3 million kw only 
served to further confuse the issue, 
with the result that several other pro- 
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posals have been made for a complete 
restudy of the whole situation. 


Federal Power Commission Data 


Mr. Davidson’s statement was a mis- 
interpretation of data furnished by the 
Federal Power Commission. That data 
indicates that all of the possible sites 
might theoretically develop altogether 
a little more than 3 million kw but that 
detailed field studies would be neces- 
sary before a firm estimate could be 
made. The Federal Power Commission 
did not claim that all of these develop- 
ments were economically or even engi- 
neeringly feasible, but expressed the 
opinion that they warranted further in- 
vestigation to determine their possibili- 
ties. At no time did the Federal Power 
Commission indicate in any way that 
New England water power “all alone 
and_ without from steam 
plants” could fulfill New England elec- 
tric power needs. 

The flow of our New England rivers, 


assistance 


even with extensive provisions for up- 
stream storage basins, is so irregular 
that it can only be depended upon to 
take care of what we refer to as “peak 
loads,’ which occur only during a few 
hours of the day. Until atomic energy 
becomes practical for power production 
purposes, there can be no substitute for 
coal- or oil-burning plants to supply the 
bulk of New England’s electricity. 

In order to establish the limitations 
of our hydro power and the consequent 
essential need of power as an 
uncontested fact, it would be necessary 
to launch into a technical discussion 
which undoubtedly would sound like 
double-talk to most of you. It will be 
much simpler and certainly more effec- 
tive to refer to a statement by Mr. Rob- 
ert DeLuccia, Chief of the Bureau of 
Power of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, who is intimately familiar with 
the problem and well qualified as an 
engineer to give an expert opinion. Last 
August at a meeting in Boston, Mr. 
DeLuccia stated that not more than 
25 per cent of the total capacity used 
to supply the power requirements of this 
area should be in the form of hydro 
power and that the other 75 per cent 
must be steam 


steam 


power to maintain a 
dependable, balanced supply. 


Ten-Year Estimate 
In analyzing electric power require- 
ments and the possibilities of developing 
additional hydroelectric power, it is cus- 
tomary to separate Maine from the 
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other New England states because of th 
Fernald Law which prohibits the expor 
of water power from Maine. Ina py 
port issued last August by the Feder) 
Power Commission covering a study j 
the market for electric power in all ¢ 
New England except Maine, it is est. 
mated that there will be 1,832,000 ky 
of new power plant capacity needed 
supply the increasing usage of electricity 
during the next ten years. This will re. 
sult in a total capacity of 4,930,000 ky 
in 1960 of which 25 per cent or 1,230. 
000 kw can be hydro power. Deducting 
the amount of hydro capacity alread; 
installed in the area amounting to 618. 
000 kw leaves 612,000 kw of hydw 


power which can be developed withou; 


upsetting the proper balance betwee 


steam and hydro power. Assuming tha 
this much hydro power can be found 
which can be developed on an econoni:- 
cally feasible basis, we will end up in 
1960 with 12.4 per cent of our totd 
electric power capacity in the form of 
new hydroelectric power installed be. 
tween 1950 and 1960. 

Now let us assume for a minute tha 
all of the new water power capacity i 
installed by the federal government 
Since the government has only to worn 
about collecting taxes instead of paying 
them, and since the annual cost of mone 
to the government is substantially below 
that which private industry must pay to 
attract investors, we will say for the 
sake of argument that the apparent cos 
of this water power might be only half 
of what it would be if it were developed 
by the privately owned utility companies 
Due to the small percentage of the total 
which this assumed federally-developed 
water power represents, the net effect on 
the overall cost picture, using these a 
sumptions, would be a_ reduction o 
approximately 5 per cent. Even. this 
small percentage represents an imposin; 
amount when stated in dollars. The 
important question, however, is: Wil 
such a program of federal water powe! 
development fulfill the claims made for 


it by the government’s economic plarf 
ners, or are these claims only political 


attractive scenery for their real objet 


tive? That objective is the nationalize 
tion of the entire power industry as thf 


first major step in their conception ¢ 
Utopia—a complete planned economy- 





with federal ownership and operation df 


all means of production. 

Obviously, I cannot claim that whé 
I have referred to as the real objectivt 
of the federal power program is an estab 
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ished fact. It must, therefore, be con- 
sidered as a simple assertion which I 
emphatically believe to be true but with 


| which many people do not agree. There 


is encouraging evidence, however, that 
more and more of our thinking citizens 
are coming to recognize the pattern 
being followed by a comparatively small 
but powerful group of men in the ad- 
ministrative branch of our federal gov- 
emment. Such outstanding men as 
Byrnes, Baruch and Byrd, along with 
many others, are becoming increasingly 
critical of these policies and fear the 
advent of the socialistic state by indirec- 
tion or through the back door, so to 
speak. 


Effect on Industrial Economy 


Going back to the question of whether 

a federal power development program 

for New England will have a significant 

eflect on our overall industrial economy, 
itis necessary to analyze the relationship 
which power costs bear to the total cost 
of manufactured goods. This percentage 
will vary somewhat for different indus- 
tries, but the average is less than 2 per 
cent. As I pointed out previously, com- 
plete federal development of water 
power during the next ten years could 
conceivably reduce overall power costs 
by only about 5 per cent even using the 
government’s method of figuring. Ap- 
plying this reduction to the cost of man- 
ufactured products, it is equivalent to 
about 14 of a cent per man-hour of labor 
cost. Let’s see what this means in a few 
specific instances. 
1. The total cost of power for manu- 
facturing a pair of shoes is about 
5 cents. A reduction in power cost 
of 5 per cent means a saving in 
manufacturing cost of 14 cent a 
pair. 

2. The total cost of power for manu- 
facturing the woolen cloth for a 
man’s suit is about 40 cents. A re- 
duction in power cost of 5 per cent 
means a saving in manufacturing 
cost of 2 cents per suit. 

3. The total cost of power for manu- 
facturing a typewriter is about 40 
cents. A reduction in power cost 
of 5 per cent means a saving of 2 
cents per typewriter. 

I think that the few examples I have 


jcited, which are representative of most 
New England industry, are enough to 


indicate very clearly that a federal water 


| Power development program cannot pos- 


sibly have any material bearing on the 
economic health of our manufacturers. 
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It is an intriguing idea politically, but it 
is a cruel trick to play on organized 
labor which is supporting it quite gen- 
erally in the hope that it will mean a 
more profitable industrial economy and, 
therefore, steadier jobs and better pay 
and working conditions. 

The fact that the possible benefits of 
so-called low cost federal power have 
been, and undoubtedly will continue to 
be, very much overrated does not in any 
sense mean that there are no other possi- 
bilities of improving the competitive 
situation of New England’s industries. 


Plant Modernization 


You are familiar with the attempts 
being made to start a steel mill here in 
Connecticut. If that is successful, it will 
be a big help to steel users in this area. 
That’s looking into the future, but right 
now—today—there are many opportuni- 
ties for substantially lowering costs of 
manufacturing here in New England 
provided management is willing to adopt 
a bold attitude and will proceed with a 
major program of modernization of both 
machinery and buildings. There have 
been a number of private investigations 
made of industrial conditions in other 
parts of the country and, in almost every 
case, one of the greatest advantages dis- 
closed has been that the buildings were 
modern and designed for the most effi- 
cient operation. We have an example 
right here in Connecticut of a manufac- 
turer who moved into one of the new 
plants built during the war but closed 
down afterwards. This manufacturer 
had formerly been located in a typical 
multi-story, old-fashioned mill in an- 
other part of New England. After more 
than a year’s experience in the new loca- 
tion the management has reported a sav- 
ing of 25 per cent in operating costs. 

In some sections of the country effec- 
tive work has been done through the 
formation of privately financed commu- 
nity industrial development organiza- 
tions which assist in providing new 
modern factory buildings. So far this 
idea has been used in only a few loca- 
tions in New England, but it is receiving 
more and more attention. The Connecti- 
cut Light and Power Company, for in- 
stance, is undertaking to promote such a 
plan in the various communities in which 
we operate. 

Utility Company Needs Prosperous 
Community 

In this connection, it is appropriate to 
point out the importance of a prosperous 
community to the financial well-being of 
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the utility company serving the area. 
When a manufacturer’s business begins 
to be unprofitable, he has the option of 
liquidating or moving to another part of 
the country where conditions are more 
favorable. Neither of these options are 
available to the utility. Once the invest- 
ment is made in power plants, transmis- 
sion lines, substations and the other fa- 
cilities necessary to supply service, which 
is inherently very large, the economic 
health of the utility company is very 
largely dependent upon the general busi- 
ness conditions of its service area. In a 
prosperous community, manufacturers 
buy more of the utility’s service and 
steady employment and good wages mean 
that householders and merchants will 
also buy more; all of which means it is 
in the utility’s own selfish interest to 
promote sound business development. 

For example, we maintain a staff of 
industrial power engineers whose prin- 
cipal function is to help our customers 
operate more profitably. They have been 
trained in production methods analysis, 
materials handling, and other techniques 
which may be of considerable value, par- 
ticularly to the smaller manufacturer 
who does not have production experts on 
his own payroll. 


Electricity and Agriculture 


Similarly, in the field of agriculture, 
we have a group of men specially trained 
in agricultural engineering to help show 
our farmers how to make greater profits 
through increased use of electric service. 
Connecticut can be proud of its accom- 
plishment in being the first state in the 
union to have electric service available to 
all of its farms. This has been accom- 
plished without the use of federal funds, 
through the close cooperation of the 
Public Utilities Commission, the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, and the various 
farm organizations. 

The disturbing thing about the ques 
tion of federal development of New 
England’s water power is that the idea 
is being advanced as the cure-all for our 
real or imagined economic ills. As I 
have pointed out, complete federal de- 
velopment of all future hydro power 
that can be effectively used during the 
next ten years can hope to have only an 
inconsequential effect on the overall 
power costs. In addition, the entire cost 
of electric power in manufacturing rep- 
resents, on the average, only about 2 per 
cent of total manufacturing costs. In 
the face of these facts, it could be dis- 
astrous to rely on such a program to 
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attain our objective. We would be bet- 
ter advised to devote our time and talent 
to other phases of the problem which 
offer much better possibilities of produc- 
ing significant results. 

Leland Olds, Girard Davidson and 
the rest of the government ownership 
crowd are not, of course, going to accept 
the views of the New England situation 
which I have outlined. To do so would 
kill all chance of their extending fed- 
eral ownership and control of power to 
this area and ultimately to the entire 
nation. You will undoubtedly hear them 
bemoaning the fact that high power costs 
make it impossible for New England to 
have an aluminum plant. That is abso- 
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lutely true, but there isn’t a thing the 
government can do about it that will 
change the picture.. The manufacture of 
aluminum calls for large amounts of 
electric power which is used almost con- 
tinuously 24 hours a day and which must 
be available at a cost of about 3 mills per 
kilowatthour. There just isn’t any, and 
there never can be any of that kind of 
power available in New England from 
either steam or hydro plants, even with 
federal subsidies. In fact, there are very 
few places in the United States where 
such power cost is possible. 


Water Resources Studied 


At the present time there is a proposal 
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before Congress providing for a study 
the water resources of New York ay 
New England. The utility industry ; 
ready and willing to cooperate in such 
study, because it recognizes that then 

are many problems involved in 4 
overall question of water resources, 
hope, however, that the proposed cop 

mittee is not merely another device y 

sell New England a bill of goods in th 

form of federal ownership and control gf ( 
its power supply. Certainly the peopj 
of New England would have more co 
fidence in the findings of such a study if 
the committee were more representatiyy 
of New England as provided in Senats 
Lodge’s bill last year. 


tockholk 
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Simplified Financial Reports to SEC 
May Save $500,000 Annually 


EMBERS of the Committee on 

Public Utility Reports to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, of 
the Advisory Council on Federal Re- 
ports, have estimated that the recent 
revisions in S.E.C. Forms 10, (original 
registration of securities under the Se- 
curities Act of 1934), 10-K (annual 
report form for all registrants), and 
8-K (current monthly report form for 
registrants) will substantially reduce 
the cost of preparing these reports. Most 
of the savings will be due to changes 
in Form 10-K which a careful estimate 
shows will require approximately 120,- 
000 man-hours less to prepare than 
would have been needed if the old form 
used in 1949 were now in use by all 
registrants. Translated into dollars at 
average pay for the quality of work 
necessary to prepare such reports, and 
including printing and other expenses, 
it is believed that the revisions will pro- 
duce a saving of half a million dollars 
yearly. 

While the biggest reduction in costs 
will undoubtedly be realized as a result 
of the changes in Form 10-K, there will 
also be some reduction in the cost. of 
preparing the other report forms men- 
tioned above. Changes in Form U-5-S 
(annual report of public utility holding 
companies under the Holding Company 
Act of 1935) will also lessen somewhat 
the work of preparing this form; and 
the Director of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission’s Public Utility Di- 


vision, Morton E. Yohalem, in a letter 
to David E. Cohn of the Bureau of the 
Budget, has agreed that there is “ 
necessity of comprehensive review of 
the various report forms under the Hold- 
ing Company Act,” but that further 
time and study will be required for ad- 
ditional revisions. 

The Committee on Public Utility 
Reports of the Advisory Council on 
Federal Reports has cooperated with 
the Bureau of the Budget in securing 
these savings to the electric and gas 
industries through simplification of 
S.E.C. report forms. 

The Advisory Council on Federal 
Reports is appointed chiefly by certain 
business organizations at the request of 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budg- 
et—“To advise with the Bureau in 
simplifying improving question- 
naires and reporting procedures of the 


and 


federal agencies.” The business organi- 
zations which appoint the members of 
the Council are at present: 
American Chamber 
Executives 


of Commerce 


American Retail Federation 

American Trade Association Execu- 
tives 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States 

Controllers Institute of America 

National of Manufac- 
turers 

National 


Association 


Industrial Council 


at all? 

Those 

The Council maintains a_principd[glways 
office in Washington at 1615 H Streefgsked a’ 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. onferer 

The federal agencies cover a widg}abor-m: 
field and the questionnaires and reportgall had 
called for from all sections of industnganother. 
and commerce are so numerous an} But t 
varied that they cannot readily be catafyn ansy 
logued. It is obvious that without somfthat, ys 
coordinating authority there would Mies in t 
an immense amount of duplication off adv 
information requested; and often repre you 
quests are made for information thByou ge 
is of little or no value, at least in pro you're | 
portion to the effort necessary to assemfquestio: 
ble it. The coordinating authority tByoursel 
keep reports and questionnaires within 
a practical minimum, to prevent dv 
plication, and to make requests for in 
formation as clear and simple as poss! 
ble, is one of the statutory functions 6 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budgf erated. 
et. The Advisory Council has betif 
created at his request to assist him it 
performing this function. The 

The Advisory Council works largelf advert 
through committees which it appoinspother ; 
to represent various segments of induyp busine: 
try and particular groups of repors— Ind 
In June, 1949, such a committee waBing is 
appointed by the Council to deal witf must, 
reports rendered to the S.E.C. by elecR guard 
tric and gas utilities. Its scope wag tion is 
stated in the letters of appointment it b office” 





iget Wi 
your a 
in the | 
bpany— 
bbe disc 





the following words: Bliar t 
“To advise the Bureau of the pthis n 
Budget concerning reports request- [R* sin 
ed of the public utilities industry | Produ 
by the Securities and Exchange paumb 
Commission, including pertinent #péS'ven 
regulations, and to assist in the im- 
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(Continued on page 89) 
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for a study 
ew York ay) 
‘Y industry ; 
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her device y 
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OW can we make public util- 
ly the peopif 


ity advertising justify itself in 


ve m 
ie pr the eyes of management, of 
ch a study i . 

Study if uckholders, and the public at large? 
‘epresentativ4 


What does advertising really accom- 
blish for an electric or gas company that 
it couldn’t do without? Why does a 
egulated monopoly have to advertise 


ed in Senaty 





fat all? 
Those questions are asked—and not 
@ principAlways by outsiders alone. They are 


15 H Streefpsked at board meetings and executive 
C. onferences and even at sessions of 
over a widglabor-management committees. We've 
; and reporfall had to answer them at one time or 
> Of industrpenother. 

merous anf But there is only one place you'll find 
dily be catihan answer that’s worth anything; and 
vithout som that, you won’t be surprised to hear, 
re would bMjies in the advertising itself. What kind 
iplication off advertising are you doing? What 
d often re are you doing it for? What results are 
mation thifyou getting, and how do you know 
least in profyou're getting them? That’s the sort of 
Ty to assemfquestion you can ask—and answer— 
authority ti ourself. And the kind of answer you 
aires withifget will determine whether you and 
prevent dufyour advertising are essential elements 
1ests for infin the successful operation of your com- 
ple as posifpany—or whether, for reasons still to 
functions offbe disclosed, they are just being tol- 
of the Budgf erated. 

1 has beef 


ssist him it 









Advertising Is Competitive 


The thing to remember is that your 
orks largelf advertising is always competitive—with 
it appoint other advertising, that is—whether your 
ts of indusP business is competitive or not. 

of reports 





| Industries like ours, whose advertis- 
imittee WB ing is so preponderantly institutional, 
> deal with must, I always think, be particularly 
.C. by ele guarded in this respect. The tempta- 
scope Wi tion is generally to write for “the front 
ointment It p ofice”—which, of course, is not pecu- 
liar to the utility advertising man—but 


u of the p this need not and should not preclude 
; request- [4 sincere and honest determination to 
industry [Produce results—to attain the maximum 
“xchange umber of favorable responses from a 
pertinent given expenditure by making use of 
1 the im- FR very device, method and technique that 
89) is known to produce such results. 
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Public Utility Advertising Pays Off 


By H. Obermeyer 


Vice President, Bozell and Jacobs, Inc. 


Mass., February 16, 1950 


I have a class at City College in New 
York where we try to teach the princi- 
ples of advertising management quite 
apart from teaching the skills of so- 
called creative advertising. “The most 
difficult thing, as well as the most im- 
portant in our estimation, is to convince 
students who have studied copy-writing 
and lay-out and all the mechanics of 
getting a piece of advertising into print 
what it means to be responsible com- 
pletely for the wise and effective ex- 
penditure of the advertiser’s dollar. 
Pride of authorship gets in the way 
almost constantly. Surface attractions 
based on alleged inspiration take the 
place of fundamental appeals that re- 
quire digging and thought. Advertising 
becomes an end in itself rather than an 
agent or channel of communication, or 
a link in the chain of distribution that 
must continually justify its right to 
exist. 


Advertising and Top Management 


The same thing happens in the busi- 
ness world as in the classroom. And 
it is not always the advertising man- 
ager who is to blame. Part of the blame 
at least belongs to top management 
with its—often unalterable—conception 
of advertising as a “fixed expense” in 
terms of percentages of gross revenue, 
or customers or sales quotas, or industry 
averages, or what have you, rather than 
as the cost of doing a specific job with 
the most effective tools available for 
the purpose. 

For this reason, in places where the 
true function of advertising is somewhat 
better understood, the task method of 
budgeting appropriations is gradually 
coming to the fore. This consists of de- 
fining the minimum task to be accom- 
plished by means of the advertising pro- 
gram, and then making a skillful deci- 
sion as to the selection of media, size 
of space, and frequency of insertion nec- 
essary to accomplish the given task. 

Executives who look on advertising 
as a more or less routine expenditure 
often miss the chance of obtaining its 
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greatest benefits. They expect no tangi- 
ble results, because they have never 
thought of a way to measure them, nor 
would they generally know what to do 
with them if they had. Such advertising 
is created in a vacuum without imple- 
mentation or coordination with the com- 
pany’s other operations and aims. It 
reveals itself by left-handed compliments 
like: ““That was a good-looking ad we 
had in the paper last night;” or worse, 
“We ought to publish that one in the 
annual report.” 

But the advertising manager who 
really wants to make his job pay off 
needn’t succumb to the implications of 
this point of view. All he needs to do 
in most cases is to sharpen his objec- 
tives. 

Henry Link of the Psychological Cor- 
poration, who has made a life study of 
the factors in advertising that influence 
public opinion and help people to under- 
stand what you are driving at, has this 
to say: 

“One might almost formulate a basic 
law for projecting ideas, somewhat as 
follows: The effectiveness with which 
an idea is projected depends on the 
sharpness and simplicity with which it 
is defined before being put in the form 
of a message.” 


What Do You Want Remembered? 


He recommends as a regular exercise 
putting into question form the specific 
facts you would like people to remember 
after reading your copy. It’s a wonder- 
ful idea. How many advertisements 
that you see in the newspapers and 
magazines, other than those offering 
specific merchandise for sale, make clear 
the exact purpose for which they were 
prepared? How many seek to accom- 
plish any purpose at all? 

I won’t mention the name of the ad- 
vertiser, but the last time I was in Dr. 
Link’s office, not much more than a 
month ago, he showed me a piece of 
copy that had recently been tested in 
personal interviews with readers of aver- 
age mentality to determine, among other 
things, their comprehension of the facts 
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stated in this particular ad. The ma- 
jority came away from their reading 
with exactly the opposite conclusion that 
the copy writer had tried to convey. 
This is an extreme case, although the 
advertisement in question was one of 
a large and important organization. A 
little thought in defining objectives be- 
fore starting to write would, I am sure, 
have cleared the air for the writer and 
for the reader as well. 


Call Your Shots 


So call your shots when you aim. If 
you want to sell appliances, sell for all 
you are worth. Write selling copy and 
write it with a punch. I have seen so- 
called merchandising utility ads that 
contained literally no information what- 
ever that would enable a prospect to 
tell where or how or for what reasons 
the product in question was offered for 
sale. In many cases there is nothing to 
indicate that the advertiser is willing 
to part with his goods at any price: 
just a line or two in small type that 
suggests seeing some appliance or other 
“now on display at your local dealer’s 
store or at any company showroom.” If 
that is the best your sales department 
will let you do, you had better confine 
yourself to institutional advertising or 
take a sabbatical until conditions im- 
prove. 

I’m going to talk some more about 
sales promotion in just a moment. But 
this matter of defining objectives ap- 
plies just as much to load building— 
which certainly needs a selling approach, 
too—or to any one of the several ways 
by which advertising can be used to 
gain public favor or understanding. 

Dr. Link was good enough to allow 
me to quote the principles formulated 
by his organization as a result of five 
years’ continuous experiments in what 
he calls the techniques of communicating 
ideas, a study sponsored by ten of the 
leading advertisers in the country. | 
commend them to you prayerfully. To 
begin with: 

1. Most cover too 
much ground and try to get over 
too many ideas at once. (Although 
some improvement has been noted, 
Dr. Link says that advertisers still 
seem to be governed by how much 
they have to say rather than by 
how much the public will read or 
grasp. ) 

2. Most campaigns cover entirely too 
much ground. Each ad in a cam- 


advertisements 
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paign is often on an entirely dif- 
ferent subject. 


w 


Most campaigns lack a central 
theme or slogan which will serve 
as a psychological hook on which 
to hang a series of impressisons. 
4. Most ads lack emotional impact 
and are entirely too factual, pe- 
dantic or preachy. 


And then these three basic principles 
which you can paste in your hat: 


A. The effectiveness of a message or 
advertisement depends on the ex- 
tent to which it identifies itself 
with the interests of the people for 
whom it is intended. 

B. Unless the message or ad is prop- 
erly tested, there can be no assur- 
ance that it has identified itself 
with the interests of the intended 
audience. 

C. Of all the ideas which fail to in- 
terest and impress people, figures 
and statistics are probably fore- 
most. 


Identification with Reader’s Interest 

The first of these—identification with 
the interest of the reader—will, I-im- 
agine, be accepted by everyone in the- 
ory. But it is amazing how often it is 
overlooked in the desire to impress the 
writer’s own point of view. 

Testing a particular ad for interest 
or understanding does not always re- 
quire an elaborate or expensive mechan- 
ism; nor (though I’m not sure Dr. Link 
would like me to say this) the employ- 
ment of an expert in the field of testing 
techniques. It’s really quite simple. Just 
show your copy—in a complete proof, 
if possible—to half a dozen people of 
ordinary intelligence: the elevator op- 
erator, the postman, the fellow sitting 
next to you on the train, your secre- 
tary who tells you when you’ve got a 
smudge on your face, by all means your 
wife, and, if you know him, the presi- 
dent of your bank. 


Reader Reaction 


Ask them to tell you what they think 
of it—not that it matters particularly, 
but, by watching closely and noting the 
time and attention devoted to examina- 
tion of your ad, you can gauge pretty 
well how successful you have been in 
arousing their interest. People invaria- 
bly dwell on things that capture their 
fancy, even though they may have al- 
ready gotten your point at a glance. 

Then ask them to state in a few words 
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the principal fact or idea they hy 
gained from reading your message, 





oney Is 









they have missed it or misconstrued resu. 
don’t try to explain. Just go back amps 2°t °™ 
do it over and be glad you took qgpores— 
precaution before spending any more| what We 

read our 


the company’s money. 






no words 














Testing Overall Effectiveness IX. 
Testing individual  advertiseme o 
shouldn’t, however, be confused yi There 
testing the overall effectiveness of yogt™t 1°°° 
advertising in connection with all othgindusttics 
informational activities. Frankly, that must 
don’t see how it is possible for a cop? SUIV!¥' 





pany to conduct its public relations ; demand 


telligently without a fairly const, 
guide; measuring the variations in py 
lic opinion between the sexes and amo, 
economic groups; and comparing 
results at reasonable intervals not on 
to get a picture of the trend, but a 
to determine at once the success of yo: 
past efforts and the leaks in the di 
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where extra effort and attention shoullike const 
be given. This requires objective hattion syste 
dling by trained personnel. It is no j@Mtinent. 
for the amateur. | the « 
Dr. Link’s third principle regardisf{iyyr peor 
the lack of interest in figures and sf tockhold 
tistics must be accepted with one resftions a 
vation. There are two extremes in cop: dustry, 
writing, both of them bad. One confin of the g 
itself to general statements and unsy that hes 
ported claims—which, as Hitler taug! lie tes 
the world, may be effective if you s 
: ; More 
them often and loudly enough—b® ; 
which in the situations that confror told his 
most of us leave much to be desire his num 
The other extreme in which every ag? *SU" 
pression is detailed by factual referen the on 
is undoubtedly the one Dr. Link ha apply hi 
in mind. The compromise I would sy leading 
gest is to select one basic fact that geglled “ 
to the heart of the matter and bul Those 
your case around that. ing the 
Most advertisements, it’s worth mpWhich | 
peating (like most speeches), try to ga catry on 
over too many ideas at once. pttic uti 
But let me get back to the subject dow of 
objectives—first, the need for a cleagRin the 
cut objective in planning effective af leases, | 
vertising of any kind; and then tho ference 
particular objectives that, it seems tf has just 
me, are indicated both by stated polict® well un 
and by the fundamental requirement®} beginni: 
of the electric and gas service industtf} of the 
at the present time. advertis 
Without an objective there can creasing 
no planned result; as Aesop Glim TH they sh 
marked in his Printers’ Ink “Clini various 
several weeks ago, we need to be "i nicatio, 
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L they ha 


is usually appropriated to buy of the national struggle to preserve the same problems that confront the gas 
message, : ‘ 


ame results. And so, he adds, “our job freedom of all individuals, professions and electric business. 


> hal -not completed unless we have told our and occupations against the enveloping Sales Management published a table 

) Is oh fog ga iaeata 2 

: nen “Bprospect—clearly, explicitly and fully— forces of Big Government. in its issue of December 15, 1949, based 

u took 1: ; ao + ook pene ne whi 

any mo Yohat we want him to do after he has But whether we are selling power 0n a study of 264 companies, which 
Y more 


ad our advertisement. ... There are load, or creating public understanding, showed the combined selling and ad- 
9 words more important than the last vertising expense of the utilities at 1.317 
3 per cent of gross sales, compared with 
16.44 for the transportation industry, 
a difference of more than twelve to one. 
Selling expense is a big factor, of course, 


these are projects that require a broad 
veness siX. horizon—broader, perhaps, than the in- 


Two Important Utility Jobs 


vertisemen dustry has been accustomed to for some 


There a vo outstandingly impor- 
ifused yi There are tv gly p 


ness of yogtat jobs ahead of the yee utility 
ith all oth industries in this year of 1950—jobs 
Frankly, that must be done if these industries are 
19 survive—and both of them jobs that 


years. After all, with the break-up of 


the holding companies it was only nat- ; 
oce in transportation where every unit more 

ural that management planning and : ; : 
j or less involves a separate transaction. 


thinking should revert to a more re- : Be ae age : 
ast ; Nevertheless, the difference in advertis- 


for a con é stricted viewpoint. Then, during the. : ; 
Ms lemand the most devoted and skillful itis : ’ ing per se is also considerable—0.613 
relations jgee™ war and for some years after it, all 


per cent for utilities, and 2.190 per cent 
for transportation, or about three and 
one-half to one. This jibes closely with 
sales and advertising departments were the results of the P.U.A.A. survey last 
practically liquidated or their personnel 


ly constagretvices of the trained public relations 


ions in py 
; and amogg One is a straight out-and-out selling 
nparing tpjod, to sell the cubic feet and the kilo- 
als not onffwatthours created by the new plants 
id, but alfand transmission lines for electrical 
cess of yoxenergy as the result of the postwar 
in the di expansion program, and by the Bunyan- 


is selling and load building took a back 
advertising man. 
seat to the point where, in many cases, 


year, covering 180 gas and electric com- 
assigned to other divisional groups. panies, in which it was found that the 

The result—now that the industry ratio of utility advertising expenditures 
finds itself faced with major problems to gross revenue was on the order of 
whose only hope of solution is a large- 9.60 per cent. This varies only slightly 
scale effort to influence public opinion from pre-war figures, indicating that 
and win public acceptance—is that the the utility industry as a whole is fail- 
companies must really gird themselves ing to keep up with the rest of the pro- 
for action on a heroic scale if they hope ¢ssion, let alone with its own growing 


to regain the ground which they have ¢ed for an adequate pipe-line of com- 
munications. 


ition shoulflike construction of natural gas distribu- 
jective hation systems that virtually span a con- 
It is no j@ftinent. 

The other is the job of making all 
€ regarditour people—customers, employees and 
res and st&ctockholders alike—aware of the impli- 
h one resfeations and dangers, not merely to our 
mes in COpP industry, but to our entire economy— 
Ine confing ¢ the galloping threat of socialization te Diilidees ail Willian etal tiie 
and uns tat hasn’t even the decency to march 


itler taugif inder its true colors. 
- if you s 
nough—hi 
at confror 
be desired 


lost, let alone make measurable progress 
eowracd their ultiees aimee. Edwin Vennard, vice president of the 
Middle West Service Company, who 
° has gone over much the same ground, 
It is largely a matter of dollars and Suggests using per cent return on total 
cents, putting it bluntly. Awhile back investment as a measure of a properly 
More than one utility executive has J spoke of the modern trend in favor esigned promotion program, rather 
told his advertising man that this is of the task method of budgeting adver- than one based on gross sales, or oper- 
his number one job; that the best way ating revenue, or even net. However, 
h every ag? assure his advancement and increase since the rate of return depends partly 
al referengete prestige of his department is to on the load factor, partly on the rates 
Link he2?Ply himself and his talents to what a that can be charged for gas and elec- 
: tricity, this may well be regarded as 
an objective of the sales-advertising pro- 
gram rather than as a method of arriv- 
ing at a proper figure for budgeting 
purposes. The cost of doing the job 
must be established within reasonable 
limits before it can be determined 
whether it is worth the price. 


tising appropriations as opposed to the 
traditional method of using fixed per- 
centages, which is still practised in 
most utility companies. The advantage 
of the task method is that it helps to 
keep pace with the real costs of accom- 
and bul Those whose companies are support-  plishing a given purpose, including all 
ing the Public Information Program factors such as: higher space rates, more 

; worth mwhich Bozell & Jacobs is helping to expensive production, the influence of 
, try to g@carry on for a growing number of elec- pew media, the extent of other forms 
: tne utilities are receiving a constant of promotion and publicity competing 
e subject low of ammunition for local targets for public attention, and so on over a 


would sug eading insurance company president has 


ct that gogecilled “another war of independence.” 


for a clean the way of advertising, press re- long list. Individual Promotion Programs 


ffective aif leases, bill inserts, speeches, and con Chat the utility industry has not done It is encouraging, nevertheless, to find 


this is evident when we compare its ex- individual companies planning large- 
it seems WH has just completed its first year, is MoW —penditures for sales and advertising with scale promotional programs for the first 
ated policisf well underway and tangible results are those in other lines. We have learned time since the war. A recent issue of 
equirement s beginning to appear in most areas. Many to expect that this would be low in Flectrical World published two fea- 


then tho#ierence matter. This program, which 


e industth of the industry’s public relations and comparison with durable goods reflect- ture news articles, one entitled “Union 

Radvertising managers depend on it in- ing considered purchases or consumer Electric Company Steams Up for Ac- 
ere can creasingly for the raw material that jtems of the impulse-buying type. It is celerated Selling in 1950;” the other 
p Glim 18 they shape into local messages through somewhat startling, however, when we “Back in Action in Sales Promotion,” 


ik “Clinic! 
1 to be 
advertising 


B Various media and channels of commu- see it in relation to another service, referring to a “double-barreled” cam- 

Snication. For the local story is given such as: transportation, which, despite paign of the Central Arizona Light & 
M4 . . oe al - > ae , i 4 . ¥ - . 

point and body when it is seen as part many differences, also has some of the Power Company inaugurated after eight 
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years of “defensive” selling. Both of 
these campaigns involve extensive use of 
advertising in every available medium 
and are probably a forerunner of what 
will be taking place in the company of 
everyone represented at this meeting, 
if it has not already happened, before 
many more months have passed. 

Such campaigns can have a highly 
beneficial effect on your public relations, 
too, because people always respond fa- 
vorably to those who solicit their busi- 
ness by offering them better value for 
their money. By conducting these cam- 
paigns, the utilities also remove from 
themselves some of the stigma of mo- 
nopoly by acquiring the characteristics 
of a competitive industry. 

But informative institutional adver- 
tising is needed as well, and it would 
be unfortunate if the pendulum were 
to swing altogether into the area of 
sales promotion, merchandising and load 
building to the exclusion of other, and 
equally pressing, requirements. For in- 
stance, have you told the story of your 
expansion program so that even the 
school children can tell it back to you? 
Certainly this is vital while the Gov- 
ernment makes capital of alleged power 
shortages. Have you told the story of 
soaring operating costs in relation to 
slight rate adjustments, after years of 
holding your part of the household 
budget line virtually alone? This has 
added significance when the Govern- 
ment is offering utility services below 
cost at the taxpayer’s expense. Are you 
telling your customers and employees 
what it will mean to them unless the 
tide of socialization is turned back be- 
fore today’s billions of dollars in the 
Federal debt approach the trillion mark? 


Telling of Aims and Policies 


For that matter, are you telling the 
story of your own company’s aims and 
policies in regular advertising space or 
on the air? Some of your bosses may 
think this sort of thing has little tangible 
value. Beware of their genial tolerance, 
which is more dangerous than outright 
opposition. Tell them what Carl Byoir, 
public relations consultant for the great 
A. & P. Co., told me just the other day. 

Some years ago, he said, the A. & P. 
made a series of tests on institutional 
advertising in comparison with straight 
merchandising and price copy. These 
ads had nothing to do with any anti- 
trust litigation, as they have today, but 
dealt with the simple question of what 
kind of an institution A. & P. is. 
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Notes on the Coming EEI Convention 


(Continued from page 66) 
tained. Hotel circulars containing ap- 
plcation blanks have already been mailed 
to member companies. 

Delegates will be able to commence 
registration at the Convention on Sun- 
day, June 4, at noon in the Hotel Tray- 
more. Registration headquarters at the 
Traymore will close at 5 o’clock on Sun- 
day, and will reopen at 9 o'clock on 
Monday morning. At noon on Monday, 
the registration office will move to the 
Convention Hall, where registration 
will be continued until 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Thereafter, on Tuesday and 


Wednesday, all registration will be cop. 
ducted at the Convention Hall, from 
9 to 5 on Tuesday, and from 9 to noon 
on Wednesday. There will be a regis. 
tration fee of $10.00. 

All delegates are urged to register 
promptly after checking in at their 
hotels. It is pointed out that Convention 
badges and buttons will be absolutely 
essential for admission to the general se;. 
sions of the Convention, to the ladie; 
luncheon, and to the Tuesday evening 
party. These all-important means of 
identification will be obtainable only a 
the registration desk. 





Three groups of five cities each were 
selected. In the first group, normal 
merchandising copy was continued every 
week. In the second group, merchan- 
dising and institutional ads were alter- 
nated in the same size copy; and in the 
third group institutional copy in the 
same size space was run every week. 

Comparative sales checks were made 
weekly and for 13 weeks there was no 
indication of any sales advantage trace- 
ablé& to the different types of advertis- 
ing. However, beginning with the four- 
teenth week, charts began to show that 
the cities with alternating copy were 
running slightly ahead of the cities 
where the straight merchandising copy 
Was running, and that the group of 
cities where institutional only was being 
used was doing better than either of 
the other groups. 

In 1939 the A. & P. prepared an in- 
stitutional ad entitled “A Statement of 
Public Policy,” which it was proposed 
to run in all of the newspapers regu- 
larly used by the A. & P. 

Before scheduling this advertisement 
nationally, the company tested it in 14 
test cities and found that in 12 of the 
14 cities the sales showed a definite in- 
crease over the average sales in all other 
cities where the regular merchandising 
copy ran. 

Such results may not be conclusive; 
but they are definitely encouraging to 
those who like to believe that advertis- 
ing can sell ideas as well as merchan- 
dise. They give substance to the con- 
viction that goods and services are suc- 
cessfully promoted to the degree that 
the public becomes familiar with and 


favorable to the company that produces 
them. 

That then, may be set down as a gen- 
eral aim for all utility advertising. But 
it does not release us from the necessity 
of defining a specific objective for each 
distinct piece of advertising copy. That 
is the one thought which I hope you will 
take away from this meeting. It is well 
summed up in a comment by Dr. Claud 
Robinson whose Opinion Research Cor. 
poration made a study of public rela 
tions advertising back in 1947. What 
he said then is still, I think, a valid 
criticism of some types of public utility 
advertising. It was this: 

“Conclusions need to be spelled out, 
made explicit, not left to inference. 
When it remains for readers to decide 
what an ad is driving at, they often 
either arrive at no conclusion or mis 
interpret the advertiser’s message al- 
together.” 

Today, when your business is under 
the urgency of a twin drive to stem the 
advance of a power-hungry bureaucracy 
and at the same time expand its services 
to new and higher levels of usefulnes § 
in the homes and industries of the coun- 
try, you cannot afford to leave any 
reader in doubt as to what you are try 
ing to tell him or why you are telling it F 

Vincent Sheean in his “Lead, Kindly 
Light” quotes the Irish poet, W. BE 
Yeats, in a translation from Aristotle. 

“To write well,” said Aristotle, “ex 
press yourself like the common people, fj 
but think like a wise man.” : 





Spheres sits 2: 


If I have any claim to wisdom, ! 
think I can show it best by stopping 
right there. 
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Markets Are Minds For Industrial Power Salesmen 


By Glenn S. Young 


Manager of Power and Lighting Sales, Kansas City Power & Light Company 


An address before the Power Sales Conference of the Missouri Valley Electric Association, 


NUMBER of years ago, when 
the county farm agent and his 
scientific farming ideas were 

new, a meeting was scheduled to be 
held in a small community in Kansas. 
Moze, an old negro farmer, had been 
asked by his neighbors to attend the 
meeting and was promised he would 
learn something about better farming 
methods. They didn’t have any success 
in getting him to respond, so the county 
agent went to see him. After a good 
deal of persuasion, also without success, 
he finally said—‘‘Moze, give me just 
one good reason why you won’t come.” 
Old Moze looked up and replied — 
“Boss, I moze more than I dooz now.” 

There is a tremendous amount of 
“know-how” in the minds of the people 
who make up the electric industry. 
“Know-how” that needs to be trans- 
ferred to the minds of the people who 
use our products—electric energy and 
the electric equipment that transforms 
that energy into industrial progress, con- 
venience and comfort, pride of owner- 
ship and profits for the user. 

Markets are minds. For ten years— 
in war and in peace—those minds have 
been coming to us for the benefits the 
electric way provides. Coming to us 
with demands for our product almost 
beyond our capacity to produce. 

Now the picture is changing — the 
capacity to produce is beginning to ex- 
ceed the demand by margins more com- 
fortable for the production man and 
less comfortable for the salesman. 

In short, the salesman now has the 
ball and, in spite of his years of experi- 
ence, the ball feels a little strange. We 
need some practice sessions and some 
new plays geared to the changed con- 
ditions. 


Industry’s Job 

Mr. Harold G. Moulton, President 
of Brookings Institution, in the January 
ll, 1950, issue of Pathfinder, believes 
that if America is to continue to expand 
and increase its living standard then 

industry should: 
1. Strive continually to increase out- 
put, step up its rate of mechaniza- 
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tion, scrap old plants and build 
new ones equipped with better 
machines. 
2. Drive harder and continuously for 
internal management economies. 
3. Continue policies that will increase 
the buying power of the masses. 
The best means of accomplishing 
this is to lower prices. It gives 
a direct stimulus to demand for 
products made in factories where 
efficiency has been increased, and 
it promotes more employment. 
He also gives some excellent advise 
to labor and government stressing that 
these suggestions are contingent upon 
the right kind of economic and govern- 
mental policies. 


Effects of Changed Conditions 


These changed conditions present 
some knotty problems to the minds of 
our customers. High production costs 
have narrowed the profit margin—pro- 
duction workers are more conscious of 
improved working conditions and are 
more insistent in their efforts to obtain 
them—improved products are necessary 
to maintain competitive positions. 

How do we, as sales representatives 
of the electric industry, fit into this 
picture? What 
have that will benefit our customer and 


“know-how” do we 
create additional business for us? 

We our customer can 
use our product to provide 
workers with better seeing 


“know-how” 
production 
conditions. 
Better seeing results in less fatigue for 
the worker—less wasted time and ma- 
terial—improved employee morale—all 
of which expand the profit margin. 
We “know-how” to apply electric 
heat to practically any heating process 
used by industry—and that represents a 
tremendous market. All manufactured 
products, with very few exceptions, re- 
quire heat energy in their processing. 
Heat in the form of electric energy is 
the most flexible. Consequently, it is 
the most desirable for the majority of 
applications—and this is very important 
Granting its higher heat-unit 
cost, there are a number of factors that, 
when evaluated in terms of benefits, 


to us. 


make it even cheaper than other forms 
of heat. 

I repeat that there is a wealth of 
individual and collective “know-how” 
in the electric industry but until it is 
transferred to the minds of our custom- 
ers and they combine it with their own 
ingenuity and put it to work for them— 
nothing happens. 

How can we best organize our forces 
to get into the minds of our customers 
the benefits the industry has to offer? 

It is primarily a “grass roots” job of 
using the tools or sales aids we have 
in getting the story to our customers. 

The key man is the power salesman. 
He is on the firing line. His first duty 
is to merit and retain the confidence of 
his customer. When he has done this, 
through regular contacts and services 
rendered, he has built a foundation of 
good will toward himself and his com- 
pany that is invaluable in retaining exist- 
ing business and creating new business. 

His next important duty is to learn 
as much as he can about the customer’s 
operation both as to its relation to elec- 
tric service requirements and to the 
economics of the operation as well. 
Such knowledge enables him to talk the 
customers’ language—a most important 
part of sales work. 

Equipped with the confidence of his 
customer and a working knowledge of 
his customers’ operations, the power 
salesman is in the quarterback position 
in this game of industrial progress 
through electrification. Playing on his 
team are the electrical equipment manu- 
facturers, jobbers, dealers, contractors, 
consulting engineers, trade associations, 
trade journals—in brief all the electric 
industry. 


Watching the Quarterback 

Let’s take our seats on the fifty-vard 
line and watch the quarterback at work. 
The field is a metal working plant— 
general lighting levels of 5 to 10 foot- 
candles, a few bare oil splattered lamps 
hung over some machines for local light- 
ing—dark ceilings, dark sidewalls, dark 
machines, absorbing and therefore wast- 
ing a large part of the available illumi- 
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nation—a fuel-fired batch-type enamel- 
ing oven located in one corner of the 
plant so the excess heat won’t be dis- 
sipated in the general working area 
(the quarterback makes a mental note 
of the unnecessary handling of materials 
to and from the oven)—A battery of 
individual welding machines each per- 
forming an identical welding operation 
(“A good bet for a production line 
automatic welding job here’ silently 
says the quarterback)—A small 
fuel-fired heating applications are noted 
—babbitt pots—compound pots—(‘“‘Not 
much attention given to temperature 
control” notes the quarterback) —looks 
like a big field and a long way to the 
goal line. But some well planned line 
plays should gain a few yards and the 
customer benefits are enough to hold 
the gains. 


few 


The First Play 

So the first play is a well planned 
lighting layout in accordance with 
Illuminating Engineering Society stand- 
ards with suggestions and specifications 
for painting the ceilings and sidewalls. 
The paint manufacturer is consulted for 
suggestions for machine painting—the 
fixture manufacturer through his jobber 
and dealer is called in to bid on the 
job, as is the wiring contractor. All 
very well, but the customer ‘stiffens his 
line’ with the price obstacles—so the 
quarterback counters with showing the 
customer some successful installations in 
his territory—before and after pictures 
—motion pictures depicting the benefits 
of adequate lighting—perhaps a demon- 


stration installation in the customer’s 
plant. 
Additional plays for the heating, 


welding and materials handling loads 
are not being overlooked—the quarter- 
back makes sure that key plant personnel 
is on the mailing list for Electrified 
Industry, a pictorial presentation of 
electricity at work, for General Elec- 
tric’s “Electric Heat in Industry” and 
Edwin L. Weigand Company’s ‘““Chrom- 
alox News.” When an application story 
appears in one of these publications that 
applies to a specific job in the customer’s 
plant it is called to his attention by a 
personal follow-up call. 

And during this follow-up call the 
quarterback calls the signals for the 
equipment manufacturer to make some 
good gains. He creates interest in the 
customer’s mind for seeing and hearing 
General Electric’s “More Power to 
America” sales stimulating programs on 
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Research Program Aimed at Extending 
Railway Electrification is Started 


OUR major industrial groups have 
started a jointly-financed cooperative 
research and program 
aimed at much greater application of 
railroad electrification. The groups in- 


development 


clude railroads, electric equipment man- 
ufacturers, coal interests, and the elec- 
tric light and power industry. 

The of the 
program is the Edison Electric Institute, 
and supervision will be conducted by the 
recently 


administrative sponsor 


appointed Joint Committee on 
Railroad Electrification. 

The first phase of the research pro- 
gram is a technical and economic inves- 
tigation to be made by the Battelle Me- 
morial Institute of Columbus, Ohio. 
The areas of research are the problems 
of power supply, including overhead 
lines and substations, locomotives, signal 
systems and electric control. 


The results of this technical and eco. 
nomic study will then determine the 
practicability of a full-scale research 
and development program to provide 
improved methods, facilities and equip. 
ment necessary for much greater rajl- 
road electrification. 

The Committee, representing — the 
sponsor and supervisors, which will 
work directly with Battelle Memorial 
Institute, of F. McQuillin, 
West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, 
Chairman; J. C. Fox, Virginian Rail- 
way Co., Norfolk; J. Stair, Jr., Penn. 
sylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia: 
T. F. Perkinson, General Electric Co,. 
Schenectady; Charles Kerr, Jr., West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., East Pitts. 
burgh; L. W. Birch, Ohio Brass Co. 
Mansfield; and E. C. Payne, Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co., Pittsburgh. 


consists 





the “Infrared Lamp” (for that enamel 
baking job) “Materials Handling” (for 
stimulating ideas about conveyors for 
getting the material to and from the 
infrared oven on a production line basis 
—and also production line planning for 
that potential automatic welding proc- 
ess). Then there are the programs on 
“Welding” and “Industrial Power Dis- 
tribution” that tie in and present an 
overall story of industrial progress 
through cost-cutting electrification and 
mechanization. 

The goal line isn’t reached in a day, 
or a month, or a year, but yardage can 
be gained with each well planned in- 
stallation. Group meetings consisting of 
a number of customers, the equipment 
manufacturers’ representatives and elec- 
trical contractors can be arranged and 
perhaps be conducted by a specialist in 
the particular application. 


Follow-up Sales Activity 

Such meetings will reveal a number 
of interested prospects for hard-hitting 
follow-up sales activity. The Westing- 
house Productive Power Show is a sales 
stimulating stage presentation depicting 
the modern factory and demonstrating 
by actual operation the efficient use of 
lighting, adequate and efficient wiring 
methods, power and heating applications. 

There is another important ally that 
the power salesman should make a mem- 


ber of his team. He is the customer's 


production man. Each of you can recall 
incidents where an improved lighting 
installation in a small area was the fore. 
runner of improved lighting throughout 
an entire plant, or where an installation 
of a few watts in electric heating equip- 
ment grew into an important heating 
load—all because some production man 
learned from actual experience the bene. 
fits delivered by our products. 


Creative Selling 

Moreover, when you plant an idea or 
a suggestion in a customer’s mind in 
such a way that he can develop it and 
make it a part of his own accomplish 
ment— a master job of creative selling 
has been done. Such jobs have a habit 
of sticking and growing because they 
represent pride of accomplishment and 
are not permitted to fail. 

Markets are minds—and it is the 
power salesman’s job to transmit to 
those minds the ideas developed by the 
electrical that con 
industrial progress. 
By so doing the private business man- 
aged utility distinguishes itself from the 
publicly owned system and the money 


industry — ideas 


tribute to sound 


invested in sales promotion is a sound | 
long-term investment paying dividends § 
in good customer relations and _ profit: 4 
able business for the entire electrical § 


industry. 


Gentlemen, ‘together we noze it'— fj 


together ‘let’s dooz it!’ 
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Safety Considerations in the Design and 


Operation of ‘Iransmission and 
Distribution Systems 


By W. T. Rogers 


Safety Consultant, Ebasco Services Incorporated 


A paper presented before the Transmission and Distribution Committee, EEI, 


ODAY there are indications of a 

growing recognition on the part 

of engineers of the importance of 
safety. Transmission and distribution 
engineers have a great responsibility in 
this whole accident prevention picture, 
because approximately 85 per cent of all 
the fatal accidents in the electric utility 
industry occur on transmission and dis- 
tribution work. 

Approximately 150 fatalities are re- 
ported every year to the Edison Electric 
Institute. This means that some 125 
men lose their lives on transmission and 
distribution work. This means 125 
highly trained skilled workmen, 125 
fathers who do not come home, 125 of 
our very best citizens. Besides these 
fatalities there are some 6,000 lost-time 
accidents each year in this industry. 
This is why your consideration of acci- 
dent prevention is so important. 


Responsibility for Safety 

We, in the Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee, are very happy to know that you 
have a special group in your committee 
concerned with the safe design, con- 
struction and operation of transmission 
and distribution facilities. For, just as 
in your own company, you cannot turn 
the safety responsibility over to your 
Safety Department and forget about it, 
just so you cannot turn your safety prob- 
lems over to the Accident Prevention 
Committee and forget about them. They 
are your problems. The Accident Pre- 
vention Committee has always endeavor- 
ed to bring out the facts, to point up 
the problems and to give suggestions and 
every aid possible, but it is up to each 
particular group to really make safety 
a part of their general effort if we are 
to make any progress in reducing acci- 
dents in the industry. 

The background regarding the acci- 
dent situation in the electric utility in- 
dustry in recent years shows a seeming 
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lack of progress in reducing accidents. 
As a matter of fact, in 1947 a 15-year 
high was reached in lost-time accident 
experience. You will note, if you read 
the curves of frequency and severity 
compiled by the Institute, the remark- 
able progress made from 1923 down to 
1935. Subsequently almost no progress 
was made for a period of about 10 years, 
and then the curves started to go up. 
However, during ’48 and ’49 they have 
turned slightly downward and I hope 
that we will be able to make continued 
progress on the down grade. 


Factors Influencing the Accident Trend 


Several factors have had a great deal 
to do with the looks of the curves. In 
the first place, we are now doing more 
work on hot lines. In other words, it is 
becoming increasingly impossible and 
impracticable to de-energize equipment 
to work on it; second, we have been 
going to higher distribution voltages and 
have many more lines of high transmis- 
sion voltages; third, accident reporting 
has become better and more accidents 
are reported than were reported for- 
merly; and fourth, due to the increasing 
benefits paid to employees for time lost 
above and beyond compensation, in my 
opinion, there is more time lost than 
formerly. 


Discipline, Morale and Attitude 

Also, over the last several years dur- 
ing and immediately after the war, be- 
cause of the various laws and regulations 
which it has run up against, supervision 
in many instances has been hesitant to 
follow through with its supervisory job 
as formerly and disciplinary measures 
have been largely foregone. That is not 
true in all cases, but I think it has been 
a big factor. Morale and attitude, to- 
gether with the hiring of new and green 
men during and immediately following 
the war and advancing people to super- 


visory positions without the years of 
training which they had formerly, have 
also had important influence. These are 
the main factors which have had an ad- 
verse effect on the statistics with which 
we deal. 

It is a fact that from 80 to 90 per cent 
of all accidents are caused by unsafe 
acts of the individual —that is, the 
human factor. That means that from 
10 to 20 per cent are caused by unsafe 
conditions. 

Now let us look at the human factor 
for a minute. What is being done to 
prevent human failure? 

First, we are working through our 
employment procedures to select the 
right type of individual for the right 
kind of job so the man will have the 
proper physical, mental and emotional 
characteristics to handle the job to which 
he is assigned. There is a great deal 
to be done along those lines but I believe 
that a good start has been made and 
that increasing attention is being given 
to the importance of selection methods, 
particularly as they bear on accident pre- 
vention. Then we have our training 
programs to train people how to do the 
job properly. To do the job the right 
way is to do it the safe way and to do it 
the economical way; for safety to really 
work it must be made a part of every job 
operation. In many companies there is 
vestibule training, where the 
trained in the tech- 
niques of their craft, following which 


so-called 


voung people are 


they are continuously trained bv the line 
foreman and supervision. 


Supervisory Responsibilities 


and 
training, supervision plays a big part in 
safety work. The foreman must be close 
to his men, must know their capabilities, 
their characteristics, their attitudes and 
besides all that he must know what is 
on the employee's mind. The supervisor 


In addition to proper selection 
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today is a leader and trainer of men, 
not as he was years ago, “the bull of the 
woods.” 

What about safe working conditions? 
You may reply that since 80 to 90 per 
cent of the accidents are caused by un- 
safe acts of individuals, certainly safe 
working conditions play small 
part. You will notice, however, that I 
did not say that we had taken care of 
the human factor; what I did say is we 
are working hard at it; for as long as 
we have human beings to deal with, so 
long will we have human failure. But 
by making things as fool-proof as possi- 
ble we can reduce the possibility of ac- 


a very 


cidents resulting from these human 
failures. 
Fatal Accidents 
The inter-relation between human 


failure and unsafe conditions, is best 
illustrated in the following accounts of 
several of the fatal accidents which hap- 
pened in transmission and distribution 
work during the last several years: 


Occupation—Lineman 

Mr. W- came in contact with a steel 
crossarm brace which was energized with 
2,400 v by a jumper contacting a guy wire, 
that touched the brace. His left knee was 
contacting a bare ground wire. The shock 
caused Mr. W. to fall to the ground. He 
was revived by artificial respiration and 
lived two days. 
Occupation—A pprentice Lineman 

On buck arm near corner pole. Removing 
rubber line hose and insulator hoods from 
4,000-v phases and street light circuit. Shoved 





insulator hood upward. Hand struck ener- 
gized phase wire, leg against grounded 
secondaries. Had been wearing rubber 


gloves while removing rubber from one side 
of pole. Took gloves off to climb down 
pole and go up other side. This made 
necessary because of secondary running in 
four directions from pole. Failed to again 
put gloves on after reaching new working 
position. 
Occupation—Line Foreman 

Linemen on pole 2 spans away were plac- 
ing Nicopress sleeve on 4-kv wire. Tool 
slipped and contacted energized wire de- 
ceased was in contact with. 
Occupation—Lineman 

Transferring crossarms and raising phases 
higher on new pole, Mr. S. had removed 
one phase (6,900 v) and handed it to the 
man above him. He then started move 
insulated platform so that he could reach 
the other two phases. After getting plat- 
form in place he then started to crawl be- 
tween secondaries and the old crossarm 
and on to the platform. In doing so, he 
reached up for what he thought was the 
double-arm bolt behind the disc insulator for 
support. Instead his hand touched the dead- 
end clamp. 
Lineman 

A lineman was putting in a new line and 
removing an old line on a 6,900-v rural cir- 
cuit. He had completed the job and removed 


to 
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his rubber gloves. The helper below the 
pole was coiling rope when he heard a gasp 
and looked up. The lineman was hanging 
from the pole by his strap. His thumb had 
in some way contacted the top wire which 
was charged. His side was badly burned 
at a spot where it touched the ground wire 
running down the side of the pole. Efforts 
at resuscitation were unsuccessful. 


Lineman 

A rural line was being constructed. Cer- 
tain sections of the existing line were being 
cut over from 12 kv delta to 7,200-v com- 
mon neutral. Additional neutral conductor 
was being strung and pole-type oil circuit 
breakers were being relocated. The lineman 
contacted a guy wire with his left hand 
while apparently in the act of removing the 
fuse barrel from the cut-out with his right 
hand. The line was energized. 
Linemen 

Without orders, a lineman went to assist 
another already on a pole to install double 
pole-top insulator pins. He had climbed 
above the secondaries when in some manner 
he had a contact with a 13,200-v vertical 
primary riser wire while his lower left leg 
was in contact with the grounded secondary. 


Mr. X and another lineman were in the 
process of transferring the lines and equip- 
ment to a new pole. Mr. X started to move 
around to work on another wire and in so 
doing did not allow himself enough room. 
He brushed the switch with his shoulder and 
at the same time had his knee in contact 
with the secondaries below. 

Employee was changing primary insulators 
from 4-kv pin type to 13-kv pin type on the 
end of a six-pin single arm at the top of 
a creosoted pine pole when his body came 
in contact with the 2.4-kvy phase wire and 
the rounded neutral bracket on the pole. 


Employee climbed pole for the purpose of 
cutting three 4-kv phase wires in the clear. 
The wires had been burned down and were 
lying on the ground. Before attempting to 
cut the conductors the employee allowed his 
shoulder to contact the neutral wire. The 
pole upon which he was standing was en- 
ergized through one of the phase wires con- 
tacting a mast arm. When his shoulder con- 
tacted the neutral wire he was electrocuted. 


A line renewing a 35-ft pole 
with a new pole having a 4-pin, 8-ft single 
crossarm with 29-in. pin spacing. A 4,000-v 
feeder (2 and neutral) was being 
transferred the old pole to the new 
pole which had already been set. Employee 
was removing the wire from road side phase 
when apparently his chin came in contact 
with the wire. 


crew was 


phases 


from 


A lineman had completed the job of re- 
placing a cracked insulator. He then re- 
the line hose on each side of him 
and sent them down the pole. In preparing 
to unfasten his safety he contacted with his 
head the conductor on his left while his left 
foot contact with the secondary 
neutral. 


moved 


was in 


A crew was installing 4th wire to change 
over 6,900-v, 3-wire to 12,000-v, 4-wire. 
The line had been built with no insulators 
in guys. One man climbed dead-end corner 
pole to bore holes and attach sagging blocks 
30 in. below bottom phase. He was just 
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getting into position to hang line when hj 
head contacted the bottom jumper. fj, 
hands were on the down guys. 


March, © 


investis 
| belie 


F to the 


Can you separate the unsafe acts fron} 


the unsafe conditions in these case 
Sure the men did the wrong thing! Per. 
haps it was lack of skill, lack of training 
or poor supervision or just haste 
thoughtlessness. “Being physically pre. 
ent and mentally absent is one of the 
greatest causes of accidents.” Anothe; 
person put it this way, “You can guar 
a band saw, but you cannot fence of 
mental attitudes.” The human facto; 
will always loom large in the picture, 

After analyzing many accidents like 
those recited, we believe we know the 
causes of most of them. We have se 
up rules and procedures to eliminat 
them but we still have the accidents. |} 
the men would obey the rules and app); 
the knowledge we now have, even t 
the simple matter of making use of the 
rubber gloves and other protective equip. 
ment provided them, we could almost 
eliminate fatalities completely. As ; 
matter of fact, if the simple rules wer 
followed, it should be safer to work or 
the pole than to work on the ground 
However, we still have men not doing 
what they are supposed to do—therefore 
I say we must do our utmost by even 
means possible to see that slips or lapse 
will not cause death. 


Accidents That Begin on the Drawing Boari 

This brings me to the “meat’’ of m 
talk to you today, which is the safe de. 
sign ‘and operation of transmission an( 
distribution facilities. First, I  woull 
like to point out that a great many 
the accidents occur way back on the 
drawing board in the engineering ané 
One of the most important 
points that is brought out from our 
analysis of these accidents over the year 
is that good head room, adequate elbow 


design. 


room, good choice of equipment, clean-f 
cut arrangements and identification otf 


circuits and equipment and an eterna 
awareness on the part of designers that 


men must shape their work procedure § 
to things as they find them, will make) 
work easier and safer for the men of 


the pole tops. 


As for suggestions: try to put your © 
self in the lineman’s position and visual: § 
ize where he has to reach and how he ha § 


to work. It would be a good idea i! 


engineers and designers could get ou! ® 





more often to see the actual operating | 


conditions and to try to put themselves 


in the place of those who have to 40) 


the work. If they could sit in on the 
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investigations of some of these accidents, 
| believe that it would go a long way 


' to the design of corrective measures. 


In building lines, attention must also 
be paid to the terrain. Sometimes the 
shortest distance between two points 
may not be the best way to do the job. 
Consideration must be given to getting 
accessibility to the pole line for con- 
struction maintenance and repair. 

The cost of men’s lives; injuries and 
damages expense; and the cost of replac- 
ing and training men to take the place 
of those who have been injured should 
be figured in the economics of the job. 
(Visualize emergency conditions to make 
them simple. Give adequate clearance 
for men to work and climb through. 
Figure the pole alive, that the man has 
direct contact with the ground at all 
times. I think if these points are kept 
in mind great improvement would be 
made in the physical arrangements of 
equipment and lines. 


Design of Pole Structures 


With respect to pole structures, the 

following must be considered: 

Location of transformers. 

Provision for adequate climbing clear- 
ances. 

Safe position of cut-outs. 

Locations of secondaries for the vari- 
ous voltage classifications. 

Safe of distribution lines 
which are built on transmission pole 
lines as well as distribution capaci- 
tor installations with provisions for 
safely grounding and short cir- 


locations 


cuiting. 

One point that should seem fairly ob- 
vious is the clearing up of congestion 
caused by the multiplicity of secondary 
house services from the same pole. The 
paramount consideration is to provide 
adequate climbing space from the ground 
to the top of the pole especially in con- 
gested installations with the multiplicity 
of underground circuits, street lighting 
drop leads, etc. More attention should 
be given to the design and installation 
of street lighting transformers and their 
auxiliary equipment. 


Design of Secondary Systems 


In analyzing a series of fatal accidents 
in one area of the country last year, it 
was found that one of the contacts in 
each case was with a neutral; a primary, 
a secondary or a common neutral. The 
secondaries and neutrals should be re- 
garded as grounds and good field prac- 
tice requires that they be “covered up.” 
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The location of the secondary system 
far enough away from the primary sys- 
tem so that it would be impossible for 
the man to bridge his body between the 
two systems would be desirable if possi- 
ble. One of the serious shocks recently 
experienced occurred on a junction pole 
using eight-pin arms for both line and 
buck arm. The conductors were six in 
number on the line arm and four in num- 
ber on the buck, which was deadended. 
From this number of conductors, it 
would have been possible to use six-pin 
arms for both the line and the buck. 
When eight-pin arms are used it puts the 
conductor so far out on the arm that it 
is almost impossible for a man to reach 
the corner of the construction to make 
a tap. 


Safety Factors in Design 


Although there has been great im- 
provement in design and construction of 
lines looking toward the safety of the 
men, it is important that careful and 
constant attention be devoted to such 
factors as: 

1. Adequate climbing space—use the 

chimney idea for providing proper 

clearance. 

2. Provision of space at top of pole 
or any working area for safe plac- 
ing of feet. 

3. Position of ground wire or mould- 
ing in place where lineman has to 
place his feet (cause of cut-outs). 

4. Location of risers and service pipes 
—number and location must not 

In 

this connection cooperation of other 

pole users must be sought to keep 


interfere with climbing space. 


pole free of encumbrances. 

Adequate clearance between trans- 
mission and 
design must contemplate trouble. 

6. Convenient 

of cut-outs and lightning arrestors. 

In the matter of operating practice, 
greater attention must be paid to the 
establishment and enforcement of set 
rules and standards for use of rubber 
protective equipment. Chief emphasis 
should always be on avoiding primary 
contact. 

Another important operating proced- 
ure is the opening and closing of cut-outs 
or 3-phase installations in proper se- 
quence—close the furthest one first. This 
is also important in “rubbering up” con- 
ductors—cover nearest one first and re- 
move furthest one first. 

We have had serious accidents when 
removing wires from poles without 


wn 


distribution arms — 


and safe positioning 
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proper attention to guying. Poles may 
be rotted at the butt. 

One very important matter that is a 
cause for increasing concern is the safe 
method of working on live lines in the 
6.9 and 12-kv class, in order to avoid 
interruption to service. With increasing 
dependence on continuous electric ser- 
vice, it is becoming almost impossible to 
cut service off in order to do repair and 
maintenance work. While hot line tools 
are recognized as the safest way to do 
work in this class, the cost of working 
in this area with these tools is a big 
factor. Many companies are working in 
this area successfully with rubber gloves, 
rubber protective equipment, wooden 
covers and barriers, insulating platforms, 
etc. The important thing to watch here 
is—that we know and understand the 
limitations of our protective equipment 
—rubber gloves being a case in point. 


Another thing to watch is that we un- 


derstand the limitations of our protec- 
tive equipment under storm conditions— 
rain, sleet, ice. 


Eliminate Hazards 


Great progress has been made over 
the years in improved design and con- 
struction; and working practices on 
transmission and distribution facilities 
including the electrical equipment itself 
and the engineers and operating people 
are taking safety increasingly into con- 
sideration. However, there are still too 
many accidents—bad accidents. While 
I agree that most of these are due to 
human failure which can be minimized 
by working through our employment 
procedures, training programs and super- 
visory levels—yet bear in mind that 
when you eliminate the hazard, you re- 
move the consequences of human failure. 


Suggestions for Long-Range Improvement 

In addition to the few specific sug- 
gestions I would like to offer the follow- 
ing general suggestions for long-range 
improvement: 

(1) The safety committee of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, and the American Society of 
Safety Engineers have been working to 
stimulate interest in safety in our en- 
gineering colleges — working through 
student branches and working with 
faculties to get safety woven into the 
electrical engineering courses and also to 
set up regular safety courses. 

It is urged that utilitv engineers back 
up this effort so that our young en- 

(Continued on next page) 
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J. T. Barron. 


ACOB T. BARRON, vice president 
in charge of Combined Operations 
and a director of Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company died March 12 in 
Alexian Brothers Hospital, Elizabeth, 


after a month’s illness. He was 65 
years old. 
Mr. Barron was a member of the 


Board of Directors, Edison Electric In- 
stitue, and served on its Executive Com- 
mittee and on the Codes and Standards 
Committee since 1948. He was also a 
member of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. 

After being graduated from the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina in 1905 with 
a bachelor of science degree, M[r. Barron 
took a position in the Testing Depart- 
ment at the Schenectady Works of the 
General Electric Company. During the 
two-year period he was with General 
Electric, he worked in various branches 
of the Testing Department. 
tember, 1907, when Mr. Barron went 
to Public Service, he was assigned to the 
Testing Department in Newark. From 
Oct. 15, 1907, to Feb. 1, 1908, he was 
connected with the construction 
ment as inspector of steam turbine in- 
stallation. On Feb. 1, 1908, Mr. Bar- 
ron was made chief operator of 
stations and generating stations in the 
company’s Central Division. He was 
promoted to superintendent, Central 
Division, in Sept., 1910, and had charge 
of generating stations, substations, trans- 
mission and distribution. 

In July, 1919, Mr. Barron was made 


In Sep- 


depart- 


subd- 


gineers will have safety definitely in 
mind when they graduate from college. 

(2) Those companies that have train- 
ing courses for engineers and even those 
companies which do not have such 
courses should make some provision for 
these men to spend some time in the 
operating and maintenance department 
before taking up the regular work in 
engineering and design. 

(3) Designers and engineers should 
spend some time in the field actually 
visiting the jobs and talk with the people 
who have to operate and maintain them, 
to get their ideas and learn at first hand 
the problems with which they are con- 
fronted. In this way, they will un- 
doubtedly receive many suggestions for 
the elimination of hazards in future 
work. 


(4) It would be well if engineers and 





Mr. BARRON 


general superintendent of production, a 
title later changed to general superin- 
tendent of generation, and had charge 
of all electric power generation in Pub- 
lic Service. 

\Ir. Barron was promoted in July, 


to veneral mar Electric De- 


ager 


partment, and on March 18, 1935, he 
was promoted t ‘e president in charge 
of Electric Operation and a director of 
Public S« » Electric and Gas Com- 


pany. On Mav 15, 1945, he 
a director of Public ‘e Corporation 


of New Jersey and on Jan. 20, 1948, 


was elected 


Sery 


he was promoted to vice president in 

charge of Combined Operations. 

oe sisal 

designers could sit 1n on investigations ot 
=e oe hs 

major accidents which occurred in the 


ed } e 
line department and also attend safety 


meetings where accidents are discussed. 
At these meetings a review could be 
made of all serious accidents with a view 
to seeing whether improper or faulty 


design may not have been the basic cause 
of these accidents and to discuss wavs 
and means of eliminating hazards. 


Accident 


prevention has taken great 
strides since the early days. Today, pro- 
gressive managements realize that it is not 


necessary for workmen to be hurt and that 
safety is everybody’s job. The safety man 
is a staff man whose job it is to record, 
analyze, spot the trouble, consult with, and 
advise the line organization and keep safety 
considerations before the management super- 
visors, and the men. But the actual practice 
of safety is the responsibility of all—the 
foreman, the superintendent, the workman 
himself and, yes—the engineer, designer and 
operating man. 
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Safety “Comics” Publishe 
By Ebasco 

BASCO Services Inc. has publish 

the first of a series of safety book 

lets, designed to tell the story of utili, 


ons 


safety work to mass audiences throug) HE 
use of the “comic book” technique. Pro 
1 

The series, produced for Ebasco Serfilectric L 


vices by Fawcett Publications, Ine., ; Baltimore 
entitled “Captain Marvel and the Lie. pril, tho 
tenants of Safety.” The artist and scripfirent will 
writer on the original “Captain Marvel'f.ay in 1 
series are doing the work on the ney sloyees, ‘ 
safety booklets. With the | 
The first booklet is called ‘‘Dangeglong enjoy 
Flies a Kite” and features with coloithe threat 
cartoon one phase of the vast precay 





tions needed in the electric utility fielj ™ 
for the protection of the public as wel} In the 
as the industry’s workers. Consolid 





In subsequent editions, other elemensgit Was 1 
of the utility industry will be featuredfferea was 
According to W. T. Rogers, Ebascjgovernm« 
safety consultant, forthcoming _ issuagttic facili 
will deal with the gas industry, transgdent Ch: 
, He ey.pgroup th 
plained that these booklets are availablgthe elect: 
at moderate and that there where, ~ 
space on the last page of each booklegthat our 
“Tn addi: 
tion to employing these books to broader 
the scope of safety education,” Mr,pwas exce 
Rogers said, “we are devoting a section 


portation, communications, etc. 
cost, 


oasis of s 


Respo 


for the purchaser’s imprint. 


more in 
they wo 
could to 
tion bef« 


of each booklet to the advantages and 
superiorities of the American way of life 
which has made our great utility in 
dustry possible.” A P 
headed 
was ap} 
the Assi 


top exec 


Point Your Own Moral 
66/ ‘OM, you need a rest,” avowed 


etn ’ tising al 
Mrs. Edison, spouse of the great 





ments. 
inventor. “You simply must go off tree ct. 
somewhere for a vacation.” tion, fir 
“Where would you suggest that | Bholders 
go?” 
Mrs. Thomas A. Edison thought for 
a few minutes. Sor: 
“T have it,” she said. “Sit down in hieteee 
that chair and try to imagine where-F 464 
in all the world—you’d most like to b Bp,),, 
and would enjoy yourself the most. ie 
Then go there tomorrow.” ll waed 
He did just what she told him to do. tie . 
Next morning, the man who defined Badequa 


genius as “2 per cent inspiration and % ; 

per cent perspiration” went back to his ff 

laboratory. a 
And that was before the day of § 

cessively high taxes, too! 

—Air Conditioning @ Refrigeration New. 





Vice Pr 
William 
was elec 





and Chie 
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HEN the Public Information 
Program of the Consolidated Gas 
lectric Light and Power Company of 
Baltimore has its first anniversary this 
pril, those responsible for its develop- 
ent will have made impressive head- 
vay in their efforts to acquaint em- 
loyees, stockholders, and the public 
bvith the facts of life, as Americans have 
ong enjoyed it, and “creeping socialism,” 
he threat of government domination. 


d “Danget 
with colo: 
ast precay 
utility field 
slic as wel 


‘Desert of Destruction” Feared 


In the supervisory meeting at which 
Consolidated’s campaign was launched, 
er element Was recognized that the Baltimore 
e featureifatea was in no immediate danger of a 
rs, Ebasggovernment drive for ownership of elec- 
ing issuagtric facilities. But Executive Vice Presi- 
stry, transgdent Charles P. Crane* reminded the 
tc. He exggroup that, if government expansion in 
€ availablpthe electric industry is not checked every- 


t there jgwhere, “it would be foolish to suppose 
ch booklefthat our area could remain a peaceful 
“Tn addig oasis of safety in a desert of destruction.” 


Response to the proposed program 
ion,” Mr was excellent. The supervisors asked for 
> a section pmore and that 
itages anipthey would help in whatever ways they 


to broader 


information indicated 


way of lifefcould to place the facts of nationaliza- 
utility in-gption before all employees. 

A Public Information Committee, 
headed by the Manager of Publicity, 
was appointed, its members including 
the Assistant to the President and the 
top executives of the Personnel, Adver- 
tising and Customer Relations Depart- 


loral 

»” 

”” avowed 
the great 


-pments. This Committee drew up a 
it go or . ‘ 
three-stage plan for supplying informa- 
_pion, first to emplovees, then to stock- 
st that | 


holders and finally to the general public. 
ought for “Test Your Knowledge” 


For employees, a question-and-answer 








down inf; Fy - : 
‘ feature, “Test Your Knowledge,” was 
- where— , 
; started in the Company’s house organ, 
like to be Bp ks. N 
h olks. Normally dry or complex sub- 
the = most. B: : : 
pJects, such as the growth of Federally 
; fowned power projects, the reasons for 
im to do. fF. : : 
, state regulation, and the need for an 
o defined ad 
¢ fp tdequate rate of return, have been pre- 
mn and $F. ae A 
al | sented in simple, non-technical language 
ick to his § : z 
) 2nd, more importantly, an effort has 
= *Epitor’s Note: At t ti f the Board 
av X- ry 4 7 a recent meeting o ne oar 
ay of € 4 of Directors, Charles P. Crane, formerly Executive 
Wink President, was elected President to succeed 
illiam Schmidt, Jr., who retired as President, but 
ion News, 2S elected to continue as Chairman of the Board 


and Chief Executive Officer of the Company. 
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onsolidated of Baltimore Reviews Steps Taken in Year-Old 


Public Information Program 





be selected. 


— 1,000 


(] Individual owners. 


| 5 
| 
LJ 





Jest Your Knowledge 


Under each of the following questions, there are several answers. 
Check the one or ones you think correct. For answers, turn to page 8. 


1. Why does our Company—a privately-owned, business: 
managed utility—have stockholders? 


[] So there will be someone to receive dividends. 
(C) Because stockholders are required by law. 


CZ In order to get together enough money to carry on and 
expand our business. 


[) To provide a group from which our Management may 


2. How many stockholders does our Company have? 
CL) 9,000 


3. In which of the following groups does our Company have 
the largest number of stockholders? 
() Insurance companies, savings banks and all others. 
4. In how many States do our stockholders live? 
[) 23 


5. Do our stockholders have any say in our business which 
affects you as an employee? 


[) Yes ] No 


C 17,000 (1 25,000 


{_] 32 . OD 48 








One of a monthly series of Question-and-Answer features 


appearing in Folks, house organ of the Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Company of Baltimore, as part of 


its Public Information Program. 


For the answers to the 


above questions posed in the January, 1950 issue of Folks, 
turn to the following page in this magazine. 


been made to highlight what these mat- 
ters personally mean to employees. 

Shortly after the program 
Folks printed on its front page the fol- 
lowing letter from Consolidated’s Presi- 
dent William Schmidt, Jr.: 


began, 


“Fellow Employees: 

“Our ‘American Way of Life,’ under 
which individuals can singly or in groups 
conduct private businesses for profit, pro- 
motes national progress by stimulating 
ambition and incentive, and is the most 
efficient and successful system yet de- 
vised for creating and maintaining a 
high standard of living and insuring in- 
dividual liberty and opportunity. It has 
made our country the greatest nation on 
earth. 

“Strange as it may seem, this time- 
tested system is today being threatened 


by a growing trend toward socialism. 
Step by step, a little at a time, our 
Government in Washington is assuming 
greater control over State and local 
government, private enterprise and in- 
dividual liberties. 

“The Management of our Company 
has watched this growing tendency with 
uneasiness. There seems to be some mis- 
understanding or lack of interest by the 
people of our country in the basic prin- 
ciples which make the private enterprise 
system work. People generally seem to 
be unaware of the serious trend toward 
socialism and what they have at stake. 
We believe the time has come for us to 
actively support a program designed to 
preserve and promote our ‘American 
Way of Life.’ 

“We are convinced that taxpaying 
private enterprise under proper regula- 
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tion can do a better job of operating a 
business and provide a higher standard 
of living for the public than Government nsw 
can. We believe that opportunities for LL LO 
employees generally are more favorable 
in business-managed companies. We are Jost Your Knowledge 
anxious to have you and our customers 
and_ stockholders as well known the (Questions on Page 2) 
reasons for our belief in this matter and 
we are going to tell these reasons. 1. Our Company has stockholders in order to get together enough 
y é i ill ai Baal people with enough money to carry on and expand the business. 
All statements made wi we ased on This makes it possible for many people, who are willing to risk part 
facts. There will be no misstatements . their er - become part owners by investing in one or more N C 
; err c shares of our stock. As part owners of our business, they share its : 
and no half-truths. We will tell how _ or its losses. Their money is combined with the money we te) 
our business operates; we will show — oo (who would not loan their money unless R 
: : week thers had provided risk money) to buy machi tools, plant and ot 
, ur community . ae Y Y nes, tools, plant an 
what we are doing for o : 3 other facilities needed to supply good gas, electric and steam service. ver three 
we will point out the dangers of govern- : 
; Z aiken edt een 2. Our Company is owned by about 25,000 stockholders who have ecame ap 
ment invasion in Dusiness an co purchased a part interest in our Company. As individuals, they ould b 
misstatements by those who are trying to represent a cross-section of America—some are employees of the a oe 
ee d try ompany; some are housewives, doctors, teachers, industrial work- { the ter 
socialize our country. : ers, craftsmen, farmers, and others engaged in a broad variety of d late i 
“As employees of our Company, we occupations. Insurance companies, banks and estates are also num- P 
want you to help in our program. We bered among our stockholders. 32-kv lr 
a " . 
want you to have the facts so that you 3. Individuals, most of whom own less than 40 shares, are the Com- idgway 
j ‘id en “ee pany's largest group of stockholders. Out of every 100 stockholders, enerating 
can form your own ju gment as to whe 77 are individuals (more than half of them women) and 23 are insur- 
is right and what is wrong. ance companies, savings banks and others. 
“From time to time in ‘Folks,’ by 4. Our stockholders live in every one of the 48 states. But one state Heli 
pamphlets sent to you personally and 4 ig — part owners for our business and that tie i 
pa eee . e al 
‘arious other channels, we will ; ; 
through various : aap 5. Yes, ithe stockholders who own this business of ours are the “big ay and 
keep you informed. Your questions wi boss."" Our stockholders elect the Board of Directors, who, in turn, hich is 1 
be invited. select the officers of the Company. Our officers appoint the men a. 
“O atry is the greatest country — sie ‘om manage our departments, and they, assisted by nins and 
ur country is the ates J the Personnel Department, employ the rest of us. Employment and hrough f 
on earth. We all want to keep it that promotion are made on a merit basis. Under Government ownership ies 
ania of — employment and promotion may depend on political ory 1S Vel 
yay. considerations. ood acc 
Folders mailed to employees’ homes al re 
have emphasized the accomplishments of meme 
business-managed, tax-paying utility has emp! 
ence aap soporte PRIVATE, ENTERPRISE - 
to purchase everyday necessities under lsiened | 
private enterprise, socialism and com- AT WORK Id selec 
munism have been shown pictorially both Three flic 
in these folders and in Folks. the frst 
The rise of socialism and what to do he pilot 
about it is the topic of the season for fouent flig 
officers and other top Company execu- bion and < 
tives who are currently addressing em- The h 
ployee Service Clubs. Abstractions are buited for 
carefully avoided; every talk is keyed to he pilot 1 
the benefits employees have gained from ike to Je 
the private enterprise system and the iterally } 
freedoms they would lose in a socialistic =a 
state. é' 
: ; a 0 work « 
Last fall a special series of plant visits The rout 
rees < ir 
were arranged for employees and thei Stockholders are the direct owners of privately-owned ulture 
families. These Open House days were utilities. Besides these, there are thousands of indirect ag 
desi ned to accom lish two purposes : page insurance ——_ ae savings banks invest sing the: 
esl Ss SES ; some o @ money entrusted to ¢! in busi 7 
8 P h doa 2 gas and electric po tron oy Ragen yer = prepared 
to give employees who attended—espe- facts, ‘many people who don't even know they have a stake he line 
cially those in clerical positions —a in utility companies are really indirect owners. Th 
: ° ese 
greater sense of belonging; and to ‘‘show- Lee i 
by-seeing” that the Company is going ™ P 
efficiently about its job of supplying good bened e 
“" . . | 
utility service. Souvenir booklets, em- bios 1 
phasizing that the Company’s plants are * ‘ | 


Additional facts on free enterprise are included with the : 
answers to the questions appearing on the previous page, as mn De 
reproduced from the January, 1950, issue of Folks. ine must 


a symbol of the American tradition of 
(Continued on page 101) 
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N OUTLYING section of our 
territory around Bellefonte and 
State College was being supplied 

wer three 44-kv lines. Early in 1948 it 

ecame apparent that additional capacity 
yould be required to serve this portion 

{the territory. Studies were initiated 

nd late in 1948 it was decided that a 

}32-kv line would be constructed from 

Ridgway to Milesburg and a 40,000-kw 

enerating station constructed at Miles- 

urg. 


Helicopter Aids Reconnaissance 





The air line distance between Ridg- 
ay and Milesburg is 60 miles, all of 
hich is located in the Allegheny Moun- 
nins and approximately 80 per cent is 
hrough forest land. Much of this terri- 
ory is very sparsely settled and very few 
food access roads were available. A 
found reconnaissance was deemed im- 
practicable so in July, 1948, a helicopter 
was employed to pick possible routes. 
Dur civil engineer, G. B. Hoffman, was 
bsigned the duty of flying the territory 
and selecting a location for the line. 
Three flights, all in one day, were made; 
the first fight was used largely to orient 
[ pilot and observer while the subse- 
uent flights were used to select a loca- 
tion and check it. 







The helicopter is particularly well 
uted for this purpose since you can tell 
the pilot to “‘stop here a minute, I would 
ike to look around.” When you can 
iterally hang on a sky hook and see sev- 
tal miles in all directions, it is possible 
0 work out most any kind of situation. 
Uhe route selected was plotted on Agri- 
ulture Department photographs and 
ising these photographs, estimates were 


prepared giving costs for construction of 
he line 





These costs, plus data secured from 
ther groups, were turned over to the 
bystem Planning Department who pre- 
pared a report for management. In No- 
ember, 1948, management decided that 
he line should be built and we in the 
ines Department were notified that the 
int must be completed and in operation 
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by January 1, 1950. There, then, was 
our Christmas present for 1948—62 
miles of 132-kv line to be completely 
engineered and built over rugged, inac- 
cessible terrain in 13 months. 


It didn’t take long to figure out that 
our conventional methods of buying 
rights-of-way and doing civil engineer- 
ing would not work if the time limit was 
to be met. We had topographic maps 
and a set of aerial photographs with the 
proposed location of the line plotted on 
them, one 4-man survey crew which 
could be used, and no experience with 
outside surveyors. Even if four or five 
survey parties could be lined up we did 
not think we could make the time limit 
because most of the work would have to 
be done in mid-winter. 


Contour Mapping by Aerial Photography 


The only out we could see was the 
use of aerial photography, although we 
knew of no cases where it had been used 
in the manner we deemed necessary. 
Robert A. Cummings, Jr. & Associates 
of Pittsburgh said they would tackle the 
job for us although it would be some- 
thing new for them. They had produced 
contour maps of large areas from aerial 
photographs but they had never made an 
accurate contour map and profile for a 
30-ft strip. However, they were con- 
fident that they could do a satisfactory 
job for us. 


Purchase of Rights-of-Way 


As stated before, we had plotted the 
proposed center line on a set of Agricul- 
ture Department aerial photographs and 
about the middle of November, 1948, we 
gave a set of these to the right-of-way 
agents to purchase the rights-of-way. 
This procedure was new to them but 
after a short time they were of the opin- 
ion that they were better than the 
sketches and line plans they had for- 
merly used. 

As rights-of-way were secured, prop- 
erty lines and owners’ names were placed 
on the photographs. Actually about 35 
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Aerial Surveying for ‘Iransmission 
Line Construction 


Chief Engineer of Lines, West Penn Power Company 


A paper presented before the Transmission and Distribution Committee, EEI, Detroit, Mich., 


per cent of the right-of-way was on 
State land and we were able to secure 
this right-of-way by furnishing them 
with a set of photographs marked with 
an approximate center line. 

When sufficient right-of-way had been 
secured to assure the basic route of the 
line, we started to actually locate the 
center line on ground. This was neces- 
sary for two reasons; first, the aerial 
photographers had to know the exact 
locationtof the center line; and second, 
the clearing crews had to have a center 
line established for clearing. Locating a 
center line in open country would not be 
too difficult but in this country when 
you were on a hill top all you could see 
were the trees around you. 

Since we had already thrown normal 
routines out the window, we decided to 
continue to ignore tradition by locating 
the center line at night. We picked 
points on the line that could be positively 
located and we went out at night and set 
our transit at one point and took a sight 
on a beam of light sent up from the sec- 
ond point. Wherever possible we used 
angle points or other control points on 
the line with particular emphasis on 
points of high elevation. 


Night Surveying 

To do this night surveying we used a 
transit, good binoculars, a surplus bat- 
tery-operated Navy signal light, a “Half- 
mile Ray” spotlight and two-way port- 
able radio for communication. The ideal 
situation was obtained by placing both 
the transit and the light at points of 
such elevation that there were no ob- 
stacles between them and a sight could 
be taken directly into the light. Unfor- 
tunately this condition was seldom pos- 
sible. 

In most cases the transit and light 
were on reasonably high points but with 
one or more high points between them. 
In these cases we cleared the trees from 
a small section in front of the transit so 
that a sight with a minimum vertical 
angle was possible and likewise made a 
clearing around the light and sighted on 
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a beam of light projected upward. We 
early learned that a good night for this 
work was a cloudy one with low hang- 
ing clouds and preferably with a slight 
drizzle of rain. Even on an ideal night 
there generally was not sufficient con- 
trast to take a sight through the telescope 
of the transit, but the instrumentman 
sighted over the top of the telescope and 
set it on the beam of light and this 
proved surprisingly accurate. 


Preliminary Line Staking 


Many sights were on the order of five 
miles in length and when the lines were 
cut through, the line generally came 
within five or six feet of the light loca- 
tion. Before leaving a location stakes 
were set on the line as far as practicable 
from the transit in order that the tan- 
gent could be established for later exten- 
sion to the light location. These exten- 
sions were later made in the daytime 
with a minimum of cutting since in 
every case the lines came out within a 
few feet of the objective. 

In discussions with the aerial survey 
engineers it was brought out that if they 
were to provide us with an accurate pro- 
file along our center line it would be 
necessary for us to provide completely 
accurate information as to its exact loca- 
tion on their photographs. This was not 
dificult in open country where tie dis- 
tances could be given to roads, buildings, 
streams, etc., but in the densely wooded 
areas some other means of location had 
to be used. This was solved by hav- 
ing tree-clearing crews cut out 100-ft 
squares at each angle and control point 
location. ‘lo our complete amazement, 
however, most of the center line we had 
established was visible on the aerial pho- 
tographs taken at a height of 14,800 ft. 


Survey Flight 


The picture-taking flight was made 
on the 29th of March, 1949, and the 
first section of profile was delivered to 
us on May 2nd. In this process the 
photographs were taken so that there 
was a minimum of 55 per cent overlap 
between adjacent pictures, thus there are 
at least two photographs which show 
any given point on the line. Glass plates 
of the two adjacent photographs are 
placed in the Kelsh Plotter and focused 
so that a single image is projected from 
the two plates by filtered light. This 
image is projected on to a movable 
platten, in which there is a pin hole for 
a beam of white light projected from be- 
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low the platten. When viewed through 
bicolored glasses a minute ball of white 
light appears and the platten is adjusted 
in height until this ball of light appears 
to rest on the surface of the ground. 

In order to orient the plotter there 
must be points of known elevation on the 
picture to establish a datum. Having set 
the platten by way of the known eleva- 
tion, the elevation of any point on the 
picture can be read from a meter at- 
tached to the platten. In the preparation 
of a contour map, the platten is adjusted 
to a given contour elevation and then is 
moved around the model to follow the 
chosen contour line which is traced on a 
plastic film as the instrument is moved 
along the contour line. For the prepara- 
tion of a profile for our use, the con- 
tours were traced for approximately 100 
ft each side of the center line and the 
profile prepared by projecting the point 
of intersection of each contour line with 
the center line to the profile plate below 
the plan section of the plan and profile 
cloth. 


Comparison With Ground Survey 

Incidentally, this plan and profile was 
produced on the same scale and in the 
same manner as the plan and profile 
which we would normally prepare from 
field detail and level notes. The only 
difference being that on the profile pro- 
duced from the aerial pictures only the 
center line profile is shown, whereas, on 
our standard profile we show center line 
and 15 ft right and left of the center 
line. The information as to any side 
slope can be obtained from the contour 
detail on the plan section of the plan 
profile taken from the aerial pictures. 
Actually, we found the contour lines on 
the plan very helpful in grading the line 
as it shows distinctly the topography at 
any point in any span. 

To produce 10-ft contours the flight 
was made at a basic elevation of 14,700 
ft, which produces a model at 400 ft to 
the inch. The contours and topography 
were produced on a plastic sheet to the 
400-ft scale and then this detail was 
enlarged photographically to the 40-ft 
scale. In order to assure the accuracy of 
this enlargement the 400-ft plastic had 
a base line accurately marked in one-inch 
lengths placed above the detail, this base 
line was then checked on the enlarge- 
ment to be certain that the markings 
were exactly ten inches apart. This pho- 
tographic enlargement was then traced 
on to the plan and profile cloth. 

As in the case of the elevations where 
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points of known elevation are requifiM the grou 
it is also necessary to have featur ining of | 
known horizontal separation in orde Jine on t 
establish the horizontal scale accuraffBtions bu 
Where there are improved highwien we W 
this can be obtained readily by refep t exactly 
to the highway plans or if railroadfM, 2/0-+-8 
pear on the picture the same inform, be quite 
can be obtained from the railroad jifM-ked out 
There were some stretches of this My of the 
where there were neither highways Me ran : 
railroads available so it was necessanf[t jt to t 
use the Coast and Geodetic Triangf,. locate: 
tion point and Grid system for a hie drain 
zontal check. As an indication of Mer recog 
accuracy obtained, a check made agyj e plus o1 
triangulation points approximately Mrures we 
000 ft apart in the area where tit a struc 
were no roads or other available ched&, below 
showed a discrepancy in distance Mt one fi 
taken from the aerial photos of 17 ft. so we 

ecrest t 
e span as 












Field Checks on Profile Accuracy 


We made several checks in the fqpe2ing: 
on the accuracy of the profile and ing" 4 !¢W 
specific case we checked the profile ome fle. 
the Pennsylvania Railroad switch ba 


and found that from the upper trackff, ae 
the structure location on the Milesb; a wae 
side, which has an elevation of 17124 
the profile proved to be 1712.4, based ment a 
an accurate line of levels run from face in 
track to the structure location, and omer 
the other direction to the struct would 
shown on the profile as elevation 140i) a ng 
we could find no variation with ourlif#, > won 
of levels. less thar 
e photog 

Probable Accuracy of Aerial Survey e comple 
approxi 


It should be stated, however, that thal staki 
Cummings Company representatives ff ately sev 
that accuracy of this order is beyond ew. 
normal expectation of photographic wolf Constru 
of this scale, but they do maintain tilen com; 
for 10-ft contours 90 per cent of Mpration 
points on the line will be within five fhe gradir 
in elevation and with a probable acciihat the 1 
racy of within three feet of elevatiiifofiling ; 
with the maximum accuracy being dd accu 


tained on the higher points, since we atrial pho 
told that it is more difficult to determifihat we w 
elevations in the bottom of valleys aMfruction 


other indentions in the earth’s surfaqgso. 
For the process of grading a line we a We ar 
more interested in the knolls and hilltoffon of a 
as points of possible critical clearance, #Batns Ci 
elevations taken from air maps are Vem is bei 
useful to us. /e can 
Having received the plan and protm&perienc 
from the aerial survey we had anotl™ine, we 
new problem. The plan showed ligfnoothly 
stationing but we had no such stationiline and 
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oe ee peoind since we het deus ne Simplified Financial Reports to SEC 
ve featurelining of the center line. We graded 


ON in ordel™ jine on the profile showing structure May Save $500,000 Annually 
ale accurafibtions but how were we to know 
ved highy en we went out to stake structures 
y by refergi, exactly where, along the line, is sta- 
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provement and_ simplification of The Committee then discussed these 
F railroads@™, 210-80, for instance. This proved such reports.” studies and suggestions and embodied 
le informa he quite interesting and ultimately it Its members are: W. G. Bourne, Jr., those which it ‘finally agreed upon in 
railroad pirked out as a good check on he ACU Cannonwealth Services, Inc., Chair- recommendations to the Bureau of the 
Ss Of this My of the profile. man; E. H. Gannon, Stone & Webster Budget. On October 3, 1949, a confer- 
highways j We ran a print of the profile roll and Service Corp.; A. E. Softy, Common- ence was held in Washington at the 
S NecessanfM: it to the staking crew. Structures — wealth Services, Inc.; Douglas Tonge, office of the Bureau of the Budget under 
ic Triang re located by measuring from a road, American Gas & Electric Service Corp.; the auspices of David E. Cohn, of the 
m for a hie drain, edge of woods, fence of [. G. Sommermann, Ebasco Services, 3udget Bureau’s Division of Statistical 
cation of fer recognizable feature which had a [ne.: William Storz, Philadelphia Elec- Standards. It was attended by all mem- 
made agai. plus on the plan. Where no such tric Co.; H. C. Hasbrouck, Edison bers of the Committee, including Mr. 


ximately tures were available we might note Electric Institute, Secretary. Watkins, representing the Controllers 
where tit a structure was eight feet in eleva- While all the men above represent Institute, and by various members of 
ilable chef, below the crest of a knoll and the organizations which are members of the staft of the Bureau of the Budget, 
distance fit one five feet below on the other the Edison Electric Institute and Ameri- the Securities and Exchange Commis- 


S Of 17 ft.Be so we would run levels down from can Gas Association, and its secretary sion, and the Federal Power Commis- 

to each elevation and measure js a member of the Institute’s staff, the sion. This meeting was chiefly useful 
Accuracy fh as a check. Such checks were Committee is not a committee of either for clarifying and reconciling the ideas 
s in the f : the spans never varied more the Institute or the Gas Association. and recommendations of the Committee 
le and jn gen a few feet from the span plotted on —[t is wholly a creation of the Advisory with those of the S.E.C. staff. Un- 
© profile 0 e profile. Council on Federal Reports, which in doubtedly the discussion had its effect 
turn has been established by the Di- on changes subsequently made in S.E.C. 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget. report forms. 

Subsequent to the appointment of the The Committee has summarized its 
foregoing, the Controllers Institute of work in a brief report to all member 
America, one of the bodies jointly spon- companies of the Edison Electric Insti- 
soring the Advisory Council, was asked tute and the American Gas Association. 
to designate a representative to cooper- This report includes a list of the Com- 
ate actively with the Committee, and  mittee’s principal recommendations 
utine on this job. It enabled us tosend jpamed Leith V. Watkins, Controller of showing which of them were adopted. 
e plans to the construction department the Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Com- The Committee has also prepared de- 
less than six weeks after the date from pany, to sit with the Committee and tailed comparisons, so far as practical, 
e photographic flight; it made possible participate in its work. ‘eat tr fhemn. ok the eivised fesen ott 
ecomplete civil engineering of this line During the summer and fall of 1949 those superseded. A limited number of 
B approximately 62 miles, including the the Committee was very active. De- copies of these detailed comparisons are 
ver, that al staking of structures, in approxi- tailed studies were made of various available on request to Russell Schneider, 
=ntatives M@ately seven months’ time by one survey ¢ F.C, report forms and requests for Executive Secretary, Advisory Council 
s beyond lew, suggestions were mailed to correspon- on Federal Reports, 1615 H. Street, 
dents throughout the two industries. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


switch bat 
pper track 
ne Milesh; 
1 of 1712 
2.4, based 
run from 
ition, and 
he struct 
ation 14()) 
with our |i 


Advantages of Aerial Surveying 
The use of aerial surveying on this 
_as we pointed out, has not been 
thout a few problems which we did 
t face in our normal procedure, but it 
s taken away many problems which 
e would have faced in our normal 


‘ial Survey 


zraphic wo Construction of this line has now 
vaintain tiflen completed and it was placed in 
cent of MMration on December 31, 1949, and 
thin five f4ihe grading has proved by construction 
obable achat the use of aerial photography for proximately four months or even less. method of surveying will have many 
of elevati@ifofiling a transmission line is practical In dollars and cents, although we do applications as yet unthought of and we 
y being did accurate. Without the use of the not yet have final figures, we believe we will all come to make greater and 
since we Mfrial photographs, we feel quite certain will save something of the order of 50 greater use of it. 
to determifffat we would not have finished the con- per cent over normal civil engineering In conclusion, I would like to point 
valleys a@Mruction of this line before the end of expenses for work of this type, but most out some limitations to aerial surveying. 
th’s surfamgso, of all we have saved at least a year in In wooded country photographs must be 
| line we 4 We are proceeding with the construc- time. It should be pointed out that the taken when leaves are off the trees and 
and hilltoffion of a similar line from Ridgway to cost of the aerial survey would probably with little snow on the ground. In 
clearance, @arns City, on which the civil engineer- be appreciably higher per mile on a Pennsylvania the best months for photo- 
aps are Vile is being done in the same manner. _ shorter job, since one of the basic costs is graphing are March and October be- 
fecan report that ‘as a result of our getting the airplane to the location and cause the leaves are off the trees then 
and prolm&periences on the Milesburg-Ridgway back to its base, with the amount of fly- and the sun is in the best position. This 
had anoti@™in, we are operating much more _ ing it does in connection with the photo- method cannot be used in areas where 
showed lit moothly and will complete the center graphs being generally an incidental heavy concentrations of evergreen trees 
+h stationill@ine and grading of this 60 miles in ap- matter, however, we believe that this are prevalent. 
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Machine Armatures 


A paper presented before the Electrical Equipment Committee, EEI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


HE flux testing of synchronous 

machine armatures was brought 

to the attention of the Electrical 
Equipment Committee by Mr. L. Birck- 
head of the Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Company of Baltimore 
in 1947 in connection with repairs to the 
armature of a 60,000-kw turbine gen- 
erator. Since that time we have made 
use of the test on the New England Elec- 
tric System in the cases of some half- 
dozen machines of varying years of 
manufacture. 


Test Procedure 


The test consists of winding a sufh- 
cient number of turns of insulated cable 
around the outside of the stator frame 
and through the center space normally 
occupied by the rotor and applying such 
relatively low voltage to this coil as will 
produce approximately normal flux den- 
sity in the armature core iron. When 
this is done, it will result in sufficient 
localized heating of any damaged or 
short-circuited core laminations to be 
sensible to the touch, or in the case of 
severe shorting to be visible to the eye 
because of smoke from adjacent hot core 
insulation. A further method is to coat 
the laminations with wax and observe 
for melting of the wax at the damaged 
points. 


Test Applied After Repairs 


The first of these tests was made in 
1947 on a 10,000-kva, 11-kv synchron- 
ous condenser installed in 1930. A field- 
pole connection strap had broken, one 
end had been thrown outward radially 
by centrifugal force so that it scraped 
the armature iron and a large amount 
of melted copper was deposited on the 
core laminations. After removal of the 
copper particles and cleaning of the 
laminations, the flux test was applied to 
insure that no shorted laminations re- 
mained. 

In March, 1948, a flux test was made 
on a 20,000-kva, 13.8-kv turbine gen- 


erator of 1919 vintage during a sched- 


By Harris Barber 
New England Power Service Company 


February 14, 1950 


uled overhaul. Considerable loose iron 
was found and the flux test was used to 
check the stator iron after repairs by 
wedging were completed. 

The third use of the flux test was in 
July, 1948, in connection with the sched- 
uled removal of the rotor of a 40,000 
kw hydrogen-cooled generator which 
was put in service early in 1941. In this 
case heating was observed with less than 
half normal flux in the stator. 

In August of 1948 the flux test was 
applied to a 12,500-kw turbine generator 
installed in 1919. The armature wind- 
ing failed in the end-turn section and the 
flux test was used to check for iron dam- 
age. In this case no damage was found. 

During the summer of 1949 a 7500- 
kva, 13.8-kv 
after armature 


condenser was rewound 
coil failure. In the 
process of rewinding it appeared that 
some lamination damage had been sus- 
tained. The flux test showed about two 
square inches of laminations which at- 
tained about 15 C 
mainder of the stator. 


rise over the re- 
This rise was not 
excessive but was reduced by wedging 
with mica. 


Flux Test on Waterwheel Generator 


In September, 1949, a 17,000-kva, 
6.6-kv vertical waterwheel generator 
was dismantled for a scheduled rewind- 
ing of the armature. ‘This machine was 
installed in 1928. On this unit the flux 
test showed minor heating of the order 
of 15-20 C above the rest of the iron in 
an area where the lamination dovetails 
had pulled away from the stator frame 
in prior years. 

Additional use of the flux test was 
made under somewhat unusual circum- 
stances about a year ago. During a fac- 
tory visit for another purpose our elec- 
trical engineer was shown one of our 
new turbine-generators being wound on 
the assembly floor. A considerable num- 
ber of areas where the stator lamina- 
tions appeared bent or distorted was 
observed. A flux test was requested and 
performed as a check on the situation. 





In one of the tests mentioned aly 





ELI 
the armature leads were short-circujy tacu 
and grounded without any obseryg its 
current appearing on the armature q rrants ¢ 
meters. This would seem to indi 2 Th 
that for this type of test no apprecia a P 
net voltage is generated in the armat on’s imps 
phase windings even though the tes In con 
made with the windings in place. ( om the 
the particular machine in question aby electric 
a quarter of the magnetic slot wedj nsider t 
were not in place at the time of test. nsiderat 

Normal Induction Present In Test then. 
1. Cha 
An indication as to whether or mm 2. Size 
normal induction is present was disc@m 3, Rate 
ered when it was noted that considera 4. Dail 
voltages existed lengthwise of the ci™ 5, Frec 
when the test coil was energized. Onl 6, Reg 
13.8-kv generator with a test coil oj 
turns, 234 amperes, 613 volts, 1! 
ampere-turns, the voltage from end #@ The pe 
end of the armature core measured |e size « 
volts. This is the same voltage as woul) watt. 
be induced in one turn of one coil sip to 34 
of the machine at the same flux densifonsidera 





and when multiplied by the number MMnd the \ 
coil sides per phase in the machine, giffhetween 
a value of the order of 8000 volts whi 
is the rated phase-to-neutral voltage 
the generator. 


eads to. 
ative va 
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bf a “ty 

Conversely, if the number of tuifvatts, sa 
per phase of a machine is known, tw There 
this number divided into the phase hange t 


neutral voltage gives the voltage whi 
should be measured from end to end 
the core when normal flux is induced 
it. Prior to the above observation, in 


presses. 
primarily 


. Ke 
cation of saturation which in turn 
= 
noted at least normal flux present in? 
. a Dec 1 © 
core had been based on successive rej, —— 
ings of apparent test coil impedance WR wor 3 


varying number of coil turns on [ij sto 


basis that the impedance varies as {gf Hetsosa 
square of the number of turns of the tog "ae 
coil until saturation is attained. berate 
S St Louis 
Core Saturation ; 
National 
_ Teel 
Ihe number of turns of the test 
required to produce saturation of t we. stati 


(Continued on page 94) 
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toned aby ELEVISION has grown so spec- 
ort-circuy tacularly in so short a time that 
y observa its relation to its sister services 


rmature a rants careful analysis and continued 
to indicg dy. This session is proof that electric 
) apprecial mpany engineers are aware of televi- 
he armaty on’s impact on their field. 
h the test In considering television receivers 
place. (Bom the standpoint of their effect on 
lestion abi, electric company, it is convenient to 
slot wedg&nsider them as a home appliance. A 
> of test. Binsideration of the following matters 
then in order: 
| 1. Characteristics 


2. Size of Load 









t In Test 


sther or 1 


was disc 3, Rate Structure 

consideraf® 4. Daily Use Factor 

of the cf 5. Frequency Requirements 

gized. Onl 6, Regulation 

est coil oi 

volts, 1! Characteristics 

from end The power consumption varies with 
reasured || 


e size of the set from approximately 
age as woul6) watts for a 7-inch size picture tube 
one coil si) to 340 watts for a 16-inch tube. A 
flux densiffonsideration of the distribution of sizes 
e number nd the variation in power consumption 
achine, giibetween different makes of receivers 
) volts whiffeads to the conclusion that a represen- 
voltage @tative value for the energy consumption 
pf a “typical” receiver is 250 to 280 
er Of tUMvatts, say 265 watts. 
‘nown, tw There are two factors tending to 
the phase-fthange this value as the industry pro- 
oltage whitibresses, Design improvements, aimed 
nd to end primarily at cost reduction of the re- 
is induced 
rvation, ine 
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How Television Receiver Load Affects 


By W. L. Lawrence 


Radio Corporation of America 


February 21, 1950 


ceivers will result in some slight re- 
duction in power consumption. Opposed 
to this factor is the public’s tendency to 
prefer receivers with large size pictures. 
These receivers require more power. 
Whether these factors will exactly 
counter-balance each other or whether 
one or the other will predominate is a 
problem whose solution must be left to 
the future. 

The power factor of television receiv- 
ers is 95 per cent or better. The sec- 
ondary loads on the power transformer 
are of two kinds: the straight resistance 
of the filaments or cathode heaters of 
the tubes and the unity power factor 
load represented by the full wave recti- 
fier that supplies plate power for the 
vacuum tubes. The only thing that con- 
tributes any reactive load is relatively 
low leakage reactance of the power 
transformer. 

Due to the low resistance of the cold 
heaters when the set is turned on, an 
initial surge results. This surge is ap- 
proximately twice the steady state load 
and lasts for approximately one second. 
A good detailed analysis of the input 
power requirements of television receiv- 
ers appears in the April, 1949, issue of 
Electrical Engineering. 


Size of Load 
The present number of television re- 
ceivers in the hands of the public is 4.4 
million. Most of the authorities in the 


Tas_e I—MontTHLy GrowTH OF TELEVISION RECEIVER PoPULATION 
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industry estimate the number to be sold 
in 1950 as between 4.5 million and 5.0 
million. This would indicate a total 
number of 8.5 to 9.0 million by the end 
of the year. 

A particular utility is most directly 
interested in the set population and 
growth factors that apply in the area 
or areas it serves. The deduction of such 
figures is at best an inexact operation. 
However, Table I shows the rate of 
growth over the past year of the na- 
tional set population and the set popu- 
lation for six representative areas. It 
is interesting to note that since last 
fall, the national set population has in- 
creased at the rate of roughly half a 
million a month. 


Rate Structure 


Since the vast majority of television 
receivers are used in homes, they con- 
sume electricity at the favorable domes- 
tic rate. Conversely, the most intensive 
use of television receivers occurs during 
the evening peak load hours and this 
tends to increase the daily peak load. 
The consideration of the appliance char- 
acter of a television set leads us to a 
consideration of the daily use factor. 


Daily Use Factor 


It appears that a reasonable minimum 
value for the average daily hours of use 
is three. A somewhat optimistic value 
is five. These figures give for an aver- 
age power consumption of 265 watts 
daily energy consumptions of 0.795 
kwhr and 1.325 kwhr, respectively. This 
leads to the rough rule that a television 
set accounts for 1 kwhr of energy per 
day. 

In thinking about the daily use factor, 
it is helpful to enumerate some of the 
factors that tend to decrease and in- 
crease the daily hours of use. One fac- 
tor that tends to decrease the hours of 
use is the fact that television is a vora- 
cious consumer of leisure time. The fac- 
tors that tend to increase the hours of 
use are: 
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a. Unlike other household appliances, 
such as a washing machine, iron- 
ers, stoves, etc., there is not the 
element of ‘‘duty” connected with 
the television receiver. The use of 
a receiver is considered entertain- 
ment without the connotation of 
chores or other household duties. 

The not inconsiderable cost of a 

television receiver encourages its 

intensive use. 

c. The theory that television cannot 
be used as “background” for other 
activities has proven to be 
untrue for certain types of pro- 
grams and competing activities. 
For example, during the telecast 
of a sporting event there are times 
when the action drags, 7.e., during 
intermissions or ‘‘time out.” It is 
possible to engage in other limited 
activities such as some types of 
reading, short-time chores, etc., 
during these periods. In this con- 
nection, the difference in observer 
attitude toward television should 
be noted. Since the entertainment 
is “free” there is not the same feel- 
ing of compulsion to see all the 
program, if the possibility of other 
activities exists. However, during 
the interims, the set is left turned 
on to insure that no climaxes or 
dramatic moments escape. 

d. The introduction of children’s pro- 
grams during the late afternoon 
chours also tends to increase the 
daily hours of use. Such use of 
the set utilizes off-peak power. 


ail 


been 


Effects on Lighting Load 

It should also be noted here that 
evening use of a television receiver 
should not appreciably reduce the resi- 
dential lighting load. The avoidance of 
glare with present picture brightnesses 
demands that some room lights be left 
on. 

At this point it is interesting to esti- 
mate the dollar revenue to public utili- 
ties resulting from television receiver 
use. We perform two calculations, one 
pessimistic and one optimistic: 


No. of Receivers, 
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25 cycles would require a redesign due 
primarily to the much greater weight 
and bulk of power transformer and sec- 
ondarily to the need for better filtering 
with 25-cycle supply. The relatively 
small number of sets would also operate 
to make the price unattractively high. 
Some of the smaller receivers are de- 
For most 
of the receivers, 60 cycle is a must. This 


signed for operation on d-c. 


may prove to be a factor in increasing 
electrification in those rural areas that 
have or will have television service. 


Regulation 
The desirability of low regulation is 
emphasized by the unique visual aspect 
of a television receiver. Since the size 
of the picture is a function of the supply 
voltage, the set is, in effect, a visual 
monitor. Unfortunately, 


line voltage 


although it is a critical monitor, it is 
not an accurate one. 

Most receivers have picture size ad- 
justments which permits adjustment of 
picture size so that for any particular 
value of line voltage, the size can be 
adjusted to make the picture just fll 
the mask opening. However, any depar- 
ture from the voltage at which the size 
controls were set will cause a change in 
the size of the picture. Since the ob- 
will instinctively compare the 
varying size of the picture with the fixed 
size of the mask opening he is apt to 


server 


be unconsciously over-critical of line 
voltage changes. 

A second factor bearing on line volt- 
age changes is the variation of amplifier 
gain with line voltage. For areas that 
have low signal strength, the low am- 
plifier gain at low line voltage may 
(random noise 


cause excessive “snow” 


effect) in the picture. 

Voltage dips or surges due to across- 
the-line starting of larger size motors 
result in a combination of flicker (mo- 
mentary change of picture brightness) 
combined with change of picture size. 
Again, the visual character of television 
makes these phenomena more noticeable 


Annual Revenue, 


Millions kwhr/day days/year cents/kwhr Millions 
44 £ 795 % 300 035 $ 36.7 
5 035 $142 


8.5 y L325 





Frequency Requirements 
The preferred frequency is 60 cycles 
although many receivers are designed 
for 50-60 cycle operation. Operation at 


360 





than for other electrical equipment. It 
should be noted that some of the larger, 
more costly receivers include a voltage 
regulating transformer, which reduces 
or eliminates the effects of poor regula- 
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tion. However, for economic reasg 
such transformers are not used with th 
moderate priced sets aimed at the mie 
market. 








RCA Victor television sets are & 








signed for an average line voltage gi 





117 volts and are rated to give satil 





factory performance over a range 
voltage from 105 to 125 volts. 9 
experience shows that this range of yo} 








Make Oh 
age is commercially satisfactory. Thy imancia 
comments of the meeting are sought dm 
to whether or not 117 volts is a goa 









hen y 
The An 


representative value for design purpose 
Went yo 
NY ou did 
helpful in assessing the effects of exceg: 0, perh 
sive regulation: 






The following summary of the effe 





of high and low line voltage may } 



























That th 
Low Line Voltage: The picture mae’ 
not fill the receiver mask opening, peel ae 
locations of low or marginal signgeAfter pe 
strength excessive picture noise And for 
“snow” will result. Dividen 
High Line Voltage: The picture mm 
more than fill the receiver mask opening 
so that information near the edge of ti bb 
picture will be lost. Excessively higiy  Lef 
line voltage may cause premature failugay) “a 
of the electrolytic filtering condensem—fX Of 
If marginally rated components (usual 8 
resistors) are used in the set, excess An 
line voltage will contribute to thet > 
premature failure. y Or 
In closing I want to repeat our ‘ 
preciation of this opportunity to preser { m0 
the receiver manufacturers’ views on td Di 
relationship between receivers and pu ) Up 







lic utilities. I trust that this presenta 


tion will assist you in arriving at d 






accurate and helpful basis on which 






assess your relationship to television. 









It Can Be Done! 
ON’T let anybody tell you 
“There’s no poetry” 







In a financial statement. 





Somebody 
With Western Massachusetts Electn 
Company 







Wrote 172 lines of free verse 





Around the “total income” line 
In the Company’s 1949 Annual Repot 


Good verse, too, 






That’s worth repeating. 

And there it is, 

On the opposite page, 

Just as it appeared 

In Western Massachusetts Hi-Lines. 
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wale “2 OW did our Company 

Ss. ur 
inge of volfeMake out last year? 
ctory. Tyitinancially, that is. 


re sought Shen you looked over 

wage The Annual Report 

Sent you last month 

You didn’t see any red ink. 

So, perhaps, you figured 

That the Company had something 


picture me 
pening. le 
zinal signe fter paying our wages 

noise And for coal, supplies, taxes, interest, 


Dividends, etc. 
picture m: 


ZN purposed 
f the effe 
age may 
Sts of exce 


oft over for the year 


ask openir y j . 7 


ve That’s right. 
edge of tie Ph: 
? oe ip There was something 
ssively hice Left over from earnings 


After providing for all the 
Immediate costs 

Of doing business for the year 
Some people would 


iture failum 
condenses 


—_ 


nts (usual! 


P Call that a profit. p 
et, EXcessiig And they would be right 
te to. the 4 If they were speaking of 
A private industry 
4 Ora personally owned business. 
\ 
eat our a j ca . . 
; : But with a public utility 
y to presen ae ’ 
: P i It’s different. 
ews on t##4 Did you notice what it says 
. i) Up above? 
rs and pum) =} 
‘4 P 4 The something left over 
IS presente Was “after providing for all 
ving at d The immediate costs 


Of doing business.’ 
What does that mean? 


* * 


in. which t 

levision. 

Well, let’s consider 

How a public utility _ 

Differs from a private industry 

1e ] Or a business that’s personally owned. 
x 


vo . 4 
you A private industry can be run 


Pretty much as its owners 
See fit. 
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How did we do in 
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And dividends, and neglect to 

Set something aside for 

New machinery to replace 

The old and antiquated, 

Or to take care of emergencies. 

And the owners don’t have to stay in 
Business if they don’t want to. 


* % 2k 


Not so with a public utility. 
Its charges 

For service to its customers 
Are regulated by 
Government commissions. 
What it can earn 

Is pretty well controlled. 
And what it can pay 

In dividends 

Comes under the eagle eyes 
Of these Commissions. 


* * * 


And besides that, 

The public utility 

Must stay on the job 

And provide continuous service 
To thousands of customers 

Of every concejvable kind 

No matter what happens 
Come hell or high water 


* * * 


And when 

Something does happen 

The public utility must have 

The money, the men and 

The facilities 

To restore its property and equipment 
Pronto. 


* * * 


That is why 

It must have 

Something left over 

From its earnings. 

If it didn’t 

It would dry up 

And none of us would have a job, 

Nor would our customers have 
electricity 

For their daily needs. 


* * * 


Let’s see how much was left over 

And what happened to it. 

First — 

There’s the matter of income 

Or how much money the Company 
took in. 

The total income was just under 
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I949___., 


These 14 million bucks 

Were needed for all those costs 
Generally called operating expenses, 
Repairs and upkeep, depreciation 
And taxes. 

And, get this. 

Taxes ($3,364,102) 

Were nearly as much as 

Our wages of 


864,886. 
How do you like that? 
* * 


Simple arithmetic shows that 

This leaves about 3 million dollars 

But — 

Interest on long-term debt 

And the like 

Took half a million, 

Which left a 

“Balance Available for Dividends 
and Surplus” 

Of 2% million dollars. 


* * * 


Close to 2 million — in cash — 
Went to the shareholders as rent 
(At the rate of $2.00 per share) 
For the use of their money 
That bought the properties and 
equipment 
With which we work. 
There are 12,721 of these shareholders, 
Mostly people like us. 
No one owns more than 
2.4 per cent of all the 
Shares of stock. 
It is the money 
Of these people invested 
In our Company, that 
Over a period of years 
Has made our jobs, 
And will make more jobs 
As the years pass along. 
* * k 


A little over a half a million 
($616,106) was left over 
As the “Balance for the year.” 
That balance was tucked away 
As insurance for a “rainy day.” 
So into the kitty it went 
To take care of unforeseen emergencies 
That may lie ahead. 
We all know what terrifically 
Costly damage 
Floods, hurricanes, ice storms, ete., 
can do. 
Remember what happened in 
1927, 1936 and 1938? 
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LLAN D. COLVIN, president and 

director of the Connecticut Power 

Co., and a director of the Hartford 

Electric Light Co., died on March 11, 

at Hartford, Conn. He was 66 years 
old. 

Mr. Colvin had become president of 
Connecticut Power Co. in March, 1949, 
after serving for twenty years as execu- 
tive vice president of the company. 

Born in Troy, N. Y., Mr. Colvin 
received his education at the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, graduating as a 
civil engineer in 1906. His subsequent 
career was closely identified with the 
development of the gas and electric in- 
dustries. 

His early practical experience came as 
personal assistant to Dr. William L. 
Robb, famed physicist and consulting en- 
gineer. From 1907 to 1909, Mr. Colvin 
was assistant superintendent of the elec- 
tric department of the Troy (N. Y.) 
Gas Co. In 1909, he joined the faculty 
of R.P.I. in the electrical engineering 
and physics department, leaving to join 
the Hartford Electric Light Co. as as- 
sistant to the general manager in 1911. 
He became general manager in 1921 and 
served in that capacity in Hartford until 
1929 when he went to New London 
upon being chosen executive vice presi- 
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A. D. Colvin 








Mr. Cotvin 


dent of the Connecticut Power Co. 
Mr. Colvin trustee of the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers and the Rensselaer So- 
ciety of Engineers. He was also an in- 
corporator of the Savings Bank of New 
London and a director of the United 
Welfare Fund, Inc., of that City. 


Was a 





C.1L.G.R.E. Conference to Be Held in Paris, 
June 29-July 8, 1950 


T a recent meeting of the U. S. 
National Committee of C.I.G. 
R.E. (International Conference on 
Large Electric High-Tension Systems) 
plans were formulated for United States 
participation in the 13th Biennial Ses- 
sion of C.I.G.R.E., which is to be held 
in Paris from June 29 to July 8, 1950. 
These Conferences are attended by 
1500 delegates from 40 different coun- 
tries and are devoted to a discussion of 
all problems relating to the generation, 
transmission and distribution of electric 
power. They are of particular interest 
to executives and design and operating 
engineers in both the electric power and 
electric manufacturing industries. 
There are 120 technical papers to be 


presented at the June Conference of 
which 16 will be of U. S. authorship. 

Arrangements have been made for a 
large and representative United States 
delegation, many of whom will remain 
for the Fourth World Power Confer- 
ence to be held in London, July 10 to 
July 15, 1950. Also, the Swedish State 
Power Board has invited all U. S.- 
C.I.G.R.E. delegates for a tour of elec- 
trical installations in Sweden, from 
June 15 to June 26, 1950, preceding the 
C.I.G.R.E. Conference. 

Further information and registration 
forms may be obtained from Mr. Fred- 
eric Attwood, Chairman, U. S. National 
Committee of C.I.G.R.E., Room 1781, 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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P. L. G. Hasskarl 
paz L. G. HASSKARL, safety 


gineer for Pennsylvania Power | 
Light Company’s system, died Feb, 25 
Employed by PP&L since April 1 
1926, Mr. Hasskarl was previously plafp 
wire chief for Bell Telephone Co, = 
Pennsylvania. 

Widely known for his safety wosh 
with the utility firm, he was at one tip, 
general chairman of the National Safe, 
Council’s public utilities section. At ¢ 
time of his death he was a member q 
the American Society of Safety Eng 
neers, chairman of the accident preve, 
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tion committee of the American G; Bsting is 
Association and a member of simi; ; 4. St 
committees for Edison Electric Institu§, 2. T. 
and the Pennsylvania Electric Associ 3. Fj 
tion. 
Flux or Ring Testing f Astudic 
ey hon, conti 
(Continued from page 90) ve talen 
core will vary with the machine dimeinto electt 
sions and the test voltage available. Unfiay have 
less accurate core dimensions and jrgum-sized 
characteristics are known and the teqgudio and 
coil carefully placed with respect to thgmation, 0 
core and frame, the large amount dmpay have 
leakage about the frame and end tumftudios an 
makes calculation rather difficult. Thigiheaters. 
leakage is particularly a problem in ty 
case of hydro machines where the dian} 
eter of the stator is often quite lam The tr 
with respect to the end to end length cfffransmitte 
the core laminations. sual and 
In such cases it may be necessary tifadio frec 
wind the test coil about the core at serfimin neces: 
eral points successively around the cient. At 
cumference in order to produce approx metro, 
mately normal flux in the core section ifransmitte 
the vicinity of the test coil. If the dnd aura 
sired end-to-end voltage of the core sgput of 2.5 
known, together with the voltage of thifities use 
power supply available for the test, ftansmitte 
rough estimate of the number of co 
sides needed in the test coil can be matt Fi 
Increase or decrease in number of te Field ; 
coil turns can then be fairly easiifibeld came 
handled. pent and 
It is of course obvious that integrity "Mhe picku 
the lamination insulation is much more =a 
portant in generators which operate in by s) Pi 
drogen than in air. Machines which opettiiie aural 
in air tend to form an oxide film where by, 
Ps 9 ‘all m the 
laminations develop and thus are partial ‘i 
self-protecting but this is not true in a by ” or 
drogen atmosphere. From what data f microy 
have accumulated we are convinced that tH et eee 
flux test is a valuable tool for checking , q 
stator cores wherever iron damage 13 # onnectin 
parent or suspected and that the test MO™Bnd even 
well be considered routine whenever hydt Bef 
gen-filled machine rotors are removed ° ore 
periodic overhauls. ents of 
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ower Requirements of ‘Television Broadcasting 


“4 As They Affect Electric Power Companies 


iously plzy 
one Co, ¢ 


afety worf 
at one tind 
ional Saferie 
ion. At th ROM the standpoint of power 
member ¢ requirements, we may arbitrarily 
afety Eng say that there are three major 
ent preverietegories into which television broad- 
erican Gilicting is divided, namely : 


of simi, 1, Studio plant 

ic Institu§) 2, Transmitter plant 

ric Associ, 3 Field and relay equipment 
Studio Plant 
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lay equipment is frequently used for 
omnecting the studio and transmitter, 
deven for inter-city relaying. 

Before considering the power require- 
ents of studio plant, transmitter plant, 












By Rodney Chipp 


DuMont Television Network 
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and field and relay equipment, I should 
emphasize that these three categories are 
in a sense arbitrary, and in some cases 
may not exist in fact. For example, some 
stations house the transmitter and studios 
under one roof, and the power require- 
ments are consolidated. However, for 
purposes of this discussion I trust that 
such a functional division may clarify 
the issues. 


Studio Requirements 


With one or two exceptions, studio 
equipment operates from a 115-v, single- 
phase, 60-cycle source. One particular 
make of projector utilizes 230-v, 3-phase 
power. Some rear projection equipment 
has required a d-c arc for a light source, 
and some older type 35-mm projectors 
use a d-c arc for a light source. 

A single pickup camera and associated 
control equipment utilizes approximately 
15 amperes at 115-v. Most studios use 
three cameras, or a load of approxi- 
mately 5 kw. Audio equipment adds 
about one kw, giving a total of 6 kw. 

Associated monitors, distribution am- 
plifiers, and switching equipment will, 
of course, vary with the size of the plant. 
In small stations such equipment is often 
located in the single studio control room. 
In larger stations with several studios, 
it is usually located in a master control 
room, the function of which is to handle 
switching and distribution of visual and 
aural programs in different studios. For 
this auxiliary equipment an average of 4 
kw per studio is conservative. 


Projection Room Equipment 

A projection room will vary in size 
and complexity with size of the station. 
At WABD in New York, a network 
origination point, we have two projec- 
tion studios. The larger contains 35-mm 
projectors, two 16-mm projectors, two 
pickup cameras, and miscellaneous slide 
and opaque projection equipment. The 
total load runs approximately 25 kw. 
The smaller room contains one 16-mm 
projector, one monochrome scanner, one 
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pickup camera, and miscellaneous slide 
and opaque projection equipment. The 
total load runs approximately 8 kw. An 
average station will probably require 15 
kw for its projection room. 


Studio Lighting 


At the present time nearly all tele- 
vision stations are using type 5820 image 
orthicon tubes in studio cameras. We 
have found that excellent results are 
obtained with average studio illumina- 
tion of 100 to 150 foot candles. Some 
stations use fluorescent lamps for base 
lighting, supplemented by incandescent 
lamps for highlighting or modeling. 
Others use incandescent lighting en- 
tirely. For estimating purposes, a figure 
of 30 watts per square foot of acting area 
seems adequate, except in the case of 
theater studios, where the light sources 
may be at greater distances from the 
stage. Assuming an average studio of 
30 by 50 feet, any portion of which may 
be used for action, the installed lighting 
load will be 45 kw. 


TV Rules of Thumb 


To summarize studio plant—these 
rules of thumb may be u-eful. 

Studio Equipment—10 x w per studio. 
This includes an allowance for 
master control. 

Film Equipment—15 kw per projec- 
tion room. 

Lighting—45 kw for average size 
studio. 

Thus, for an average community sta- 
tion, the studio plant will require of the 
order of 70 to 75 kw, whereas a large 
network originating station may require 


500 kw. 


Air Conditioning and Ventilating 

The foregoing figures have not in- 
cluded any power for air cooling or ven- 
tilating equipment. You who are in the 
power field probably think of efficiencies 
of the order of 90 to 95 per cent. The 
hypothetical television studio we have 
just discussed, with an input of some 70 
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kw, will produce a video signal of 2-v 
across a 75-ohm load, or about 50 mw. 
Thus we can see that heat removal is 
another important use of power in tele- 
vision studios. 

In general, voltage regulation should 
be within 5 per cent, and frequency 
should be held to 2 per cent. As is the 
case with much electronic equipment, the 
built-in power supplies are self-regulated 
to 0.1 per cent, and the principal thing 
to be avoided on the primary side is 
surges. For that reason we attempt to 
separate the lighting and equipment 
loads, so that as studio lights are turned 
on and off, the surges will not result in 
picture aberrations. 

A 3-phase, 4-wire grounded neutral 
system is to be desired. The form factor 
of the primary voltage is important in 
certain applications where half-wave 
rectifiers are used. Where motors are to 
be used, induction motors are preferred 
—brushes tend to create noise in video 
circuits. Synchronous motors must be 
used in projectors. 


Transmitter Plant Requirements 


Basic equipment at the transmitter 
plant is the main visual transmitter and 
the main aural transmitter. Under pres- 
ent FCC requirements, most visual 
transmitters are rated at 5-kw output, 
with some stations in smaller commu- 
nities licensed for 500-w output. The 
aural transmitter is generally half the 
visual power, or 2.5 kw and 250 watts, 
respectively. These transmitters require 
208-230-v, 3-phase, 60 cycles for opera- 
tion, and use approximately 32 kva, with 
power factors from 0.85 to 0.90. In 
addition, there are units of test and mon- 
itoring equipment, speech input equip- 
ment, tower lights, sleet melting heaters, 
etc., which may run the total connected 
load up to 50 to 60 kva. The permissible 
power supply variations from the latest 
revision of the RMA standard on this 
subject are as follows: 


RMA Standard 

“For single-phase power supplies the 
voltage shall at all times under normal 
conditions be within 5 per cent of the 
rated voltage. 

“For 3-phase power supplies the volt- 
age phase-to-phase shall at all times 
under no-load conditions be within 2 per 
cent of the average for the three phases 
and within 5 per cent of the standard 
rated voltage. 

“The regulation from normal to full 
load shall not exceed 3 per cent. 
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“The frequency of the power supply 
shall be within 2 per cent of the trans- 
mitter power supply rated frequency.” 

Although the transmitters proper use 
3-phase, 3-wire, much of the test gear 
and input amplifiers require 115-v, 
single phase, so that a portion of the 
supply should be arranged for 115-v, 
3-phase, 4-wire. A year ago when we 
constructed our Pittsburgh transmitter 
WDTYV, incoming service of 230-v, 
3-phase, 3-wire was brought to a distri- 
bution panel in the main transmitter 
room. The general equipment load was 
distributed through a second panel in 
the adjacent studio, which was fed from 
three 714-kva transformers, 230-115 v, 
connected to provide 4-wire service. 


Most transmitter plants do not have 
emergency power supplies today. How- 
ever, most AM transmitter plants have 
either alternate feeds or their own emer- 
gency power supplies and it is likely that 
television transmitter plants will have 
such facitities in the future. 


Field and Relay Equipment 


Many programs today originate from 
ball parks, prize fight arenas, or even 
directly on the street. The cameras used 
to view these events are similar to studio 
cameras, and the auxiliary equipment is 
As in the case of 
studio equipment, we can use 6 kva for a 


much less extensive. 


three-camera set up. 

In most cases lighting is already avail- 
able not be considered, al- 
always 


and need 


though we carry aluminum 
scoops and photoflood bulbs for supple- 
mentary lighting if it is needed, and if 
all were used it would add another 5 
kva. All of this equipment is designed 
for 115-v, single-phase, 60-cycle opera- 
tion, and the requirements as to regula- 
tion are the same as those of the studio 
equipment. 

different localities 
varies, so we carry a power distribution 
box with mobile unit. A 300-ft cable 
with No. 6 conductors is used to feed 
this box, and a link arrangement per- 
mits setting it up quickly for 2-wire, 
single phase; 3-wire, single phase; and 
4-wire, 3-phase systems. 


Power found in 


Portable generators have been used, 
but not required for most pickups. When 
used, regulation has been a problem. 


Relays 
Relays break down into three sub- 
divisions, dependent upon the use to 
which the equipment is put. These are: 
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Remote pickup relays are one mili 
frequently used to transmit video 


1. Remote pickup 
2. STL 
3. Inter-city 





nals from a point outside of the styl ‘HE A 
to either the studio or directly tom te hel 
transmitter. STL refers to a spgmpbruary 
transmitter link, which is a relay y ptel in H 
or less permanently installed to conggm, Vice P! 
the studio to the transmitter, in cqmpemget © 
where they are separated. For examypwet Con 
our Washington outlet, WTTG, ge 2% &' 
studios in the Hotel Harrington southws 
Washington, D. C., and the transm; 
is located 8 miles away in Arlingy 
Va. Inter-city relays are, as the ng™H. L. C 
implies, used to interconnect cities, [Mrvey of | 
is reasonably certain that in the fungal 36 coms 
most inter-city relaying will be handent Pre 
by the common carriers, as added fame over 01 
ties for transmitting video signals gr the en 
constructed. rcent © 
per cent 
Microwave Relay Frequencies [fred wit! 
The radio frequencies used for de !9 per 
relay work are known as microwang} fatalitie 
Most relay, STL, and inter-city reggmpared 
owned by broadcasters operate at 2igge same 
or 7000 mc, with powers ranging fngeeceding | 
0.1 watt to 50 watts. The effect 
powers are considerably greater th 
this, through the use of reflectors fanhours 
other means to direct the energy ingetlities 
narrow beam toward the receiver. Coggquency 
mon carrier radio relays likewise openge’*™tY R 
in this same portion of the radioim@ 
quency spectrum, at 4000 and 6000 mg LPIes | 
Relay : tin iia i+ fatalit 
elay transmitters require from 1) : 
to 1 kw, 115 v, single phase, depend indus 
upon output power. Receivers requ el ad . 
from 200 to 400 w, 115 v, single ph: o. . 
Vt/ it 1s 
haieiidaoniie nce thes 
; fed in 1 
To sum up and repeat certain sali br 1949 
points: nalysis 
1. Studio: bg the pe 
Typical live studio with three camptveals a 
eras—55 kw. Far after 
Typical film studio—15 kw. [Bt invar 
With few exceptions all equipme burn. 
operates from 115 v, 60 cycle ese pr 
2. Transmitter: ips 
Typical transmitter plant—50 Mes fron 
208-230 v, single phase Nustry, 
208-230 v, 3 phase buses, ch 
115 v, single phase Tactices 
3. Field and Relay: bes of 
3 cameras and associated equ ° 
ment—10 kw, 115 v, single ph C. J. 
60 cycle. tality p 
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Accident Prevention Committee Meeting 
; By W. T. Rogers, Chairman 


Te one me 
f Py HE ener Prevention Commit- 
Tectly to ge tee held its forty-third meeting on 
to a stmporuary 9 and 10 at the Shamrock 
a relay nggotel in Houston, Texas. W. J. Aick- 
ed to conmm vice president and assistant general 
tter, in cqmpnager of the Houston Lighting & 
For exangpwer Company, welcomed the 90 mem- 
WTTG, # and guests to their first meeting in 
arrington southwest. 
le transmit 














n Arlingy 1949 Accident Experience 
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H. L. Crisick reported that a sample 
wey of the 1949 accident experience 
36 companies represented on the Ac- 
Hent Prevention Committee compris- 
y over one-half of the total manhours 
r the entire industry indicates an 8 
br cent reduction in frequency and a 
per cent increase in severity as com- 
red with 1948. Most disturbing is 
e 10 per cent increase in the number 
fatalities. A summary of this data 
mpared with corresponding data for 
e same group of companies for the 
eceding year follows: 


quencies 
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er-city relj 
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ranging fn 





















Che effect 

yreater th 1949 1948 
reflectors @anhours = 321,284,291 316,682,748 
energy inggetlities 65 59 
ceiver, Cagpequency Rate 13.24 14.34 
ewise opengee'erity Rate 1.61 1.57 

e radio im 


Copies of the analysis of 149 of the 
4 fatalities which occurred in the en- 
re industry during 1948 were distrib- 
ed by D. C. Stewart. Although this 
presented some improvement over 
M7 it is still the second worst record 
mee these annual analyses were initi- 
ed in 1941 and the preliminary data 
br 1949 promises no improvement. 
nalysis of almost 1000 fatalities dur- 
bg the period 1941 to 1948, inclusive, 
veals a surprisingly constant pattern 
tar after year in which about 70 per 


nd 6000 
> from 150 
e, depend: 
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single pha 
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‘h three cas 


15 kw. [Bt invariably are due to electric shock 
Il equipmegt burn. Noting that a relatively few 
60 cycle fe practices account for most of 
ese, Mr. Stewart suggested that all 
hould saturate themselves with the 
ant—50 Its from the fatality experience of the 
” Mustry, select the few outstanding 
buses, check the adequacy of company 
factices in protecting against these 
bess of accidents and determine the 
iated equmesct of field compliance. 
single phat C. J. Rutland questioned why the 


tality pattern is repeated year after 


year to the point where the number and 
type of next year’s fatalities can be pre- 
dicted with alarming accuracy when the 
immediate causes for this repetitive pat- 
tern are so clearly evident. He pointed 
out that responsibility for accidents is 
shared by the foreman, supervisor, de- 
partment head, manager and finally the 
safety director as the specialist in this 
field who should consider whether job 
selection procedures are satisfactory, 
whether safe work practices are firmly 
established, and whether training is ade- 
quate. He emphasized the need for more 
determined effort to make men under- 
stand the reasons for following a pre- 
scribed safe procedure and the need for 
impressing foremen to recognize that 
condonation of repeated violations of 
a safe practice establishes an ultimate 
injury with statistical certainty. He re- 
ferred to the high degree of discipline 
associated with hold-off procedures and 
suggested that the same degree of dis- 
cipline is needed on all phases of line 
work. 

Publication of four new posters in 
the Committee’s series on industry safety 
was announced by A. H. Doud. Others 


are under preparation. 


Resuscitation Techniques 


W. R. Smith and Dr. W. B. Kou- 
wenhoven of Johns Hopkins University 
reviewed resuscitation problems and 
techniques and stressed the need for fun- 
damental research on means for recov- 
ering hearts in fibrillation. Each also 
emphasized the importance of manual 
resuscitation in view of the critical need 
for speed in application. 

A color movie, ““The Breath of Life,” 
made by the Asplundh Tree Expert 
Company, outlined a “‘tree-top” resusci- 
tation procedure which is patterned after 
the pole-top method. 

R. E. Phenicie showed the Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation sound-slide 
film, “Paths of Least Resistance,” de- 
scribing the company’s present practices 
in applying grounds for maintenance. 

G. MacDonald showed a National 
Safety Council film, “Easy on the 
Eyes,” which utilizes a new technique to 
simulate motion pictures at a lower 
cost. 

A considerable portion of the meet- 
ing was devoted to round-table discus- 
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sion conducted by R. P. Douglas. One 
company reported that it recently has 
decreed the use of hard hats for all line 
work while a few others require their 
use by groundmen. Few failures of 
newly made cable joints were recalled, 
however, some companies require work- 
men to stay out of manholes for a brief 
period after new joints are energized. 
Several also prohibit movement of ener- 
gized cables in manholes. A slipping 
clutch device to limit permissible load- 
ing was suggested as a practical solu- 
tion to truck derrick failures. 


Company Safety Organization 


A wide variation in the size of com- 
pany safety organizations was noted but 
it was agreed that the size depends on 
the type of system and its geographical 
arrangement. Several companies require 
goggles or spectacles while operating 
disconnects or air break fuse cutouts and 
a few require dark lenses. One com- 
pany has made extensive tests in an ef- 
fort to devise safe materials and pro- 
cedures to tie men in while working on 
tower structures. These showed that 
the impact loads from only 3-foot falls 
are sufficient to sever both leather and 
fabric safety straps attached to safety 
ropes. Various companies use routine 
combustible gas tests, carbon monoxide 
tests, oxygen deficiency tests or combina- 
tions of these before entering manholes. 
Practices vary to some extent accord- 
ing to the conditions likely to be en- 
countered in specific areas. Television 
antennas, flimsily constructed, located 
too near power lines and frequently in- 
stalled with the aid of metal ladders 
are a considerable problem in one area 
containing a high concentration of sets. 
Other companies were urged to begin 
education of local dealers and service- 
men early to help avoid similar prob- 
lems in their areas. 

A second draft of proposed specifica- 
tions for the purchase of linemen’s climb- 
ers was submitted for comment by R. H. 
Coleman. 

W. R. Smith outlined the final draft 
of the report on safeguarding of work 
areas which outlines principles of mark- 
ing of safe and unsafe areas, use of bar- 
riers, marking tape and watchers and 
picture examples of typical applications 
of these principles. 

Continued progress in preparation of 
revised ASA specifications for rubber 
gloves was reported by I. R. Dohr. New 
revised ASA specifications for rubber 
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sleeves, hose, hoods and blankets now 
have been adopted. 

T. R. Claffy of W. H. Salisbury & 
Company discussed the possibility of 
coloring ends of line hose red to pro- 
vide a visual warning when the hose 
has slipped from belts or hoods. He also 
described an experimental lightweight 
rubber sleeve now under limited field 
test. 

C. J. Smith described the street pro- 
tection standards of the Consolidated 
Edison Company of N. Y. which have 
evolved from many years of experience 
and experiment. Vehicle bodies are 
painted orange with gray or blue chassis 
to combine maximum day and night visi- 
bility with minimum clashing with other 
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signals and signs in the vicinity. Truck 
blinkers, flashers, red flags, barricade 
tapes, guard rails and reflecting signs 
and tarpaulins are employed in daylight 
with lanterns, kerosene flares and flood- 
lights added at night. Standard ar- 
rangements of these items were outlined 
for the many types of traffic situations 
encountered in this area. 

The latest Exchange Bulletin edited 
by G. J. Ruoff described numerous un- 
usual accidents. A steamfitter was scald- 
ed while replacing a drain pipe between 
a boiler and blow-down header when a 
crew working on an adjacent boiler 
opened the superheater drain valve al- 
lowing a collection of hot water to pass 
through the blow-down header to the 
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open drain on the first boiler. Oy 
cases resulted from failure to guig 
hoist hook clear of an unsecured 4 
vated grating, failure to properly seg 
old poles subjected to unusual stresw 
careless handling of aluminum am 
tape, careless handling of an elegy 
chain saw and sending more than g 
item at a time up a hand line. Fatalig 
involved entering a clogged coal bunke 
working under a suspended transform 
operating a truck derrick above the ley 
of live conductors, failure to engg 
safety strap snap in D-ring, handling 
jumper without gloves while it was} 
ing connected to an energized conduct 
and seven cases of failure to obsen 
company rubber glove rules. 





Electrical Equipment Committee Meeting 


B. Van Ness, Jr., Chairman 


HE Electrical Equipment Commit- 

tee, with nearly 60 members and 
guests present, held its 50th meeting at 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on Feb. 13 and 14. 

During the evening of Feb. 13, the 
members of the committee were the 
guests of the Dayton Power & Light 
Company for dinner and an inspection 
tour of the new O. H. Hutchings Sta- 
tion. 


Closed Session 

In accordance with recent practice, 
the first day’s session was devoted to 
the closed session discussion of apparatus 
troubles, system disturbances, and other 
appropriate subjects of interest primarily 
to the committee members and _ utility 
company guests. 

The chairman announced, concerning 
the F.C.C. Proposal 9288 involving 
power line carrier, that the F.C.C. had 
postponed the date of the proposed meet- 
ing to review the results of the carrier 
field strength tests from Jan. 17, to 
March 21, 1950. The results of 519 
field intensity observations are being 
assembled into a report which contains 
field intensity curves and the relevant 
physical data concerning the power lines 
used for the tests. 

W. F. Wetmore reported on the work 
of the first meeting of the ASA Sec- 
tional Committee C-50 assembled to un- 
dertake the revision of Standards on 
Rotating Electrical Machinery held in 
New York on Jan. 26, 1950. (There 
was insufficient time at this meeting to 
consider all of the proposed changes and 


the work will continue at a later date.) 

R. R. Wagstaff presented R. W. Wil- 
braham’s report on recent activities of 
the EEI-AEIC-NEMA joint commit- 
tee on power circuit breakers. Mr. Wag- 
staff also presented for Mr. Wilbraham 
a series of slides depicting graphically 
the results of the questionnaire sent out 
by the Joint Electrical Equipment and 
Prime Movers Committee on sleeve ver- 
sus ball bearings for motors in utility 
service. 

Harris Barber reported on the status 
of the revision of AIEE Standards No. 
27. 

E. F. Dissmeyer reported on the ‘‘Pro- 
posed Changes in Transformer Stand- 
ards—Method of Making Temperature 
Rise Tests.” 

Detailed reports by individual mem- 
bers were presented of major cases of 
equipment and system trouble. These 
were followed by a round table discus- 
sion of the causes and methods of pre- 
vention of the cases described. 

H. F. Bryans presented for R. M. 
Pennypacker a paper on Philadelphia 
Electric with 
After 


prepared and round-table discussion on 


Company’s experience 


compressed air circuit breakers. 


this subject, the closed session portion 
of the meeting was concluded. 


Operating and Maintenance Division 

H. A. P. Langstaff of the West Penn 
Power Company presented for W. C. 
Bowen of the West Penn Power Com- 
pany a report of the meetinc of the 
Storage Battery Subcommittee of the 


EEI Electrical Equipment Commit} 
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Bowen’s report of the meeting held # 
New York on Feb. 3, 1950 of the AS 


Committee on Storage Batteries for ¢ 
purpose of revising the present standa 
ASA-C-40. 

Harris Barber of the New Engla 
Power Service Company presented ; 
interesting paper on “Flux or Rb 
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checking the condition of machine in 
is not widely known or used althoy 
it is very valuable where it has be 
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System Engineering Division 


“ec 


System Planning — Boston Edis 


Company” was the subject of a stim 


lating paper presented by E., 4 
Church. Discussion in connection wi 


this paper seemed to indicate that tran 
former noise at new stations in reside 
tial areas is becoming quite a probl 


and that the decibel rating of the trang 


former is no indication of the noise 
tensity that may be expected and & 
amount of complaints received from re 
dents of the area. 


S. Goldsmith and W. T. Pavely 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Cot} 
pany presented a very interesting pap‘! 
on “Relaying Difficulties Due to | 
duced Potentials on Miami Fort-Te 
minal Transmission Circuits.” The di 
cussion in connection with this pap 
revealed that several members of t 
committee have had to resort to stage 
tests because of the deficiency of m 
tual coupling units on present A-C @ 
culating boards. 
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Apparatus and Design Division 

Walter Morton of the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Company presented an 
qusual and beautifully illustrated pa- 
er on the lighting of the Sunbury sta- 
ion. High intensities are employed, and 
very eftort made by warmth of color 
ad uniformity of illumination to make 
sorking conditions attractive and com- 
fortable. 

E. H. Snyder of Public Service Elec- 
ric & Gas Company presented for 
1. Birckhead of Consolidated Gas Elec- 
ric Light and Power Company of Bal- 
‘more an informative paper giving the 
Fresults of a questionnaire sent to 48 
Tmember companies 


to obtain factual 
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data showing the pattern being followed 
with respect to the basic design of sta- 
tion service and its supply. 

N. C. Pearcy of the Pioneer Service 
& Engineering Company briefly 
marized the comments received from 
committee members concerning the new 
Power Station Electrical Data Sheets, 
and stated that the sheets should be 
filled out for all major stations going in 
service after Jan. 1, 1946. 

Reid P. 


national 


sum- 


Crippen of Ebasco Inter- 
Corporation very briefly re- 
viewed the action of the AIEE group 
of the ASME-AIEE Committee taken 
on Jan. 30, 1950 on “Preferred Stand- 
ards for Large ‘Turbine Generators.” 
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Utilization Division 

B. M. Jones of the Duquesne Light 
Company presented the first of two 
papers on “Electric Arc Furnaces and 
Equipment Producing Heavy Fluctua- 
tions.” During the discussion following 
this paper E. F. Dissmeyer of the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation cor- 
roborated the data presented in Mr. 
Jones’ paper concerning the required size 
of the system in short circuit mva for 
various kva sizes of electric arc furnaces. 


Foreign Practice Division 
Although not able to be present at 
the meeting, A. V. DeBeech sent a re- 
port on recent developments in Canada 
and several other foreign countries. 





Transmission and Distribution Committee 
Meeting 


HE Winter Meeting of the Trans- 
mission and Distribution Commit- 


Stee was held on Feb. 20 and 21 at the 
‘Hotel Statler in Detroit, 
1180 members and guests in attendance. 


Mich., with 


Underground Group 


The Underground Group sponsored 
by J. A. Pulsford featured a series of 
three panel discussions on subjects of 
current interest. M. W. Ghen, D. C. 
Hawley, R. E. Morse, F. W. Smith, 
W. A. DelMar, R. B. McKinley, A. D. 
Pettee and R. J. Wiseman participated 
ina discussion of experience with corona- 
resistant, rubber-insulated, neoprene- 


jacketed cable conducted by J. A. Puls- 
ford. 


Most users did not recommend 
non-shielded cable for underground duct 


jservice although some use it up to 5 kv. 


E. B. Shew led a discussion by C. O. 
B. Kenyon, 


A few companies fire- 


cables. Others fire- 


ber and importance of cables in the man- 
hole, spacing, short-circuit currents and 
telay times. Opinion was about evenly 
divided on the relative merits of con- 
crete and asbestos, the greater cost of 
asbestos protection being offset by its 
greater flexibility and ease of applica- 
tion. Several companies now use neo- 
Prene tapes to protect against corrosion 
aggravated by the fireproof covering. 


By J. E. McCormack, Chairman 


E. L. Leinbach, J. E. 
J. A. Pulsford, E. C. Rue, 
and W. 
in the 
tanks. 
land 


McCormack, 
L. G. Smith 
S. Wilder discussed practices 
maintenance of underground 
This is a minor problem in in- 
cities where annual inspections 
with occasional paint retouching suffice. 
However, some coastal cities with wet 
vaults experience severe tank corrosion 
maintenance 
grams for complete cleaning and refin- 
ishing and even tank replacement in 
some cases. 

M. W. Ghen reported that the EEI- 
NEMA Tentative First Report on Con- 
ventional Subway Type Transformers 
has been completed and will be sent 
to members for comment prior to the 
next meeting. 


requiring extensive pro- 


the 
Underground Group included models 
demonstrating some of the novel fea- 


A gadget display sponsored by 


tures of the new pressurized and super- 
vised network system being 
stalled in Newark; samples of equipment 
used in installing 120-kv gas-filled, pipe- 
type cable in Detroit; a gas flow direc- 
tion indicator for gas-filled cable; hy- 
draulic cable spear; and model 22-kv 
terminal pole. 


now in- 


Overhead Group 
The Overhead Group sponsored by 
L. G. 
jects. 
H. Cole discussed the need for de- 
velopment of uniform sag tables for 
short span urban construction where it 


Smith, covered a variety of sub- 





is economical to string conductors to 
tensions considerably less than the limit- 
ing values given in the National Elec- 
trical Safety Code and also where it is 
convenient to use the same sag for the 
several different types and sizes of con- 
ductors frequently placed on the same 
pole. 

J. S. Maloy described an unusually 
extensive use of aerial survey in selecting 
the route, purchasing the right-of-way 
and obtaining the profile for a 62-mile, 
132-kv transmission line through the 
Allegheny Mountains. Mr. Maloy’s 
presentation appears on page 87 of this 
issue of the BULLETIN. 


Overhead Ground Wire Protection 


A review of present design practices 
on 34-46 kv transmission lines presented 
by F. E. Sanford indicated that about 
two-thirds of this class of line now being 
built planned includes 
ground wire protection. This protection 
is not justified in some cases. However, 
he emphasized that where it is justified, 
the small incremental cost of a fully 
coordinated design with reasonably high 
impulse level also is justified. L. G. 
Smith outlined standards used by his 
company and H. E. Stites described lab- 
oratory tests conducted to achieve a 
better balanced design with respect to 
impulse strength. G. E. Dean described 
the successful use of protector tubes by 
his company. G. A. Strohmer noted 
that causes other than lightning ac- 
count for the majority of persistent out- 
ages in his area. This, together with 
extensive loops and alternate feeds, 
makes the added expense for lightning- 
proof lines questionable. 


or overhead 


Conversely, E. V. Sayles pointed out 
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that the geographical extent of his com- 
pany’s system with resultant radial lines 
supplying loads at their extremities dic- 
tates a high degree of protection against 
lightning. It was generally agreed that 
the purpose of the individual transmis- 
sion lines and the general nature of the 
system determine the degree of protec- 
tion required. 

Immediately following the first day’s 
session C. L. Matthews of the Matthews 
Corporation presented a movie showing 
the use of a truck-mountable, hydrauli- 
cally operated boom with crow’s nest 
for convenient servicing of overhead fa- 
cilities. C. J. Beller showed a movie 
picturing extensive use of numerous 
kinds of mechanized equipment for 
speeding both overhead and underground 
construction. 


General Engineering Group 


A session on television and its rela- 
tion to power systems was featured by 
the General Engineering Group under 
the sponsorship of J. W. Anderson. 
W. L. Lawrence of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America described television re- 
ceiver load and its effect on the power 
system and R. Chipp of the DuMont 
Television Network discussed the power 
requirements of television broadcasting. 
These two presentations are reproduced 
respectively on pages 91 and 95 of this 
issue of the BuLLETIN. General dis- 
cussion emphasized the problem of flimsy 
television antennae located too near 
power lines. Both manufacturers and 
utilities were urged to educate local 
dealers and servicemen to the need for 
adequate strength and clearance in these 
installations. 

W. C. Phillips reported that there 
is a considerable delay in the processing 
of applications for mobile radio installa- 
tions. Therefore, companies faced with 
frequency changes were urged to file 
their applications at once. The Subcom- 
mittee on Communications has com- 
pleted carrier field intensity tests on 
transmission lines as requested by the 
FCC. 

A session on system troubles was 
chiefly concerned with the effect of se- 
vere sleet storms in the east north cen- 
tral section of the country. 


Safe Design, Construction and Operation 

The session on safe design, construc- 
tion and operation, sponsored by C. E. 
Bathe, featured an address by W. T. 
Rogers, Chairman of the EEI Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee. Mr. Rog- 
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ers stressed the importance of safety 
considerations in transmission and dis- 
tribution work since it is here that 85 
per cent of the industry’s fatalities oc- 
Although unsafe acts of the 
individuals are the direct causes of the 
vast majority of accidents, more fool- 
proof construction will reduce the possi- 
bility of these accidents resulting from 
human failures. Examples include ade- 
quate climbing space, adequate space at 
the pole top for safe placing of feet, 
location of ground wires, moulding, 
risers and service pipes where they will 
not interfere with climbing space, ade- 
quate clearance between transmission 
and distribution arms and convenient 
positioning of cutouts and arresters. 

Mr. Rogers urged provision for en- 
gineers to spend some time in operating 
and maintenance before taking up regu- 
lar work in engineering and design; 
that they continually spend some time 
in the field actually visiting jobs to learn 
operating problems firsthand; and that 
they sit in on investigations of major 
accidents which occur in the line de- 
partment. In conclusion he pointed out 
that the safety director can record, 
analyze, spot troubles, consult with, and 
advise the line organization and keep 
safety considerations before the manage- 
ment supervisors and the men. How- 
ever, the actual practice of safety is the 
responsibility of all—the workmen, fore- 
man, superintendent and the engineer, 
designer and operating man. 


cur. 


Standards and Specifications 

Activities of the Standards and Speci- 
fications Group, sponsored by W. E. 
Losie, were outlined by subcommittee 
chairmen. 

F, A. Ashbaugh announced publica- 
tion of TD-90, “Specifications for Doug- 
las Fir Crossarms, Treated or Untreat- 
ed.” Continued progress is being made 
on proposed specifications for Southern 
Pine crossarms and it is anticipated that 
they soon will be sent to members for 
ballot. 

R. M. Havourd reported that minor 
changes have been incorporated in the 
proposed EEI-NEMA specifications for 
suspension, spool and strain insulators to 
reconcile a few objections expressed on 
ballots returned by T&D Committee 
NEMA approval of these 
specifications is pending. It is anticipated 
that proposed specifications for low- and 
high-voltage pin and high-voltage post 
insulators soon will be sent to members 
for ballot. 


members. 






March, 19; 


E. K. Karcher reported that TD.2) 
“Specifications for Steel Clevises for Gy 
Strain Insulators” is ready for public 
tion upon release of the specification fy 
strain insulators. Proposed specificatioy 
for guy thimbles, guy hooks and stray 
plates, and pole-top pins are about reaj; 
to be sent to members for ballot. R 
vision of TD-3, “Specifications for Ly 
Screws,” and the proposed specification 
for guy clamps still are under study } 
the Line Hardware Subcommittee. Pr. 
posed specifications for bolt-type ste 
insulator pins with 13-in. lead threag 
is ready for review by the subcommitte. 
Future line hardware specifications wil 
refer to the recommendations on stan¢: 
ard packaging recently completed by th 
EEI Purchasing and Stores Committe, 

R. J. Palmer announced that the firy 
five of the proposed series of EE. 
NEMA specifications for street lighting 
equipment now are about ready for pub- 
lication. These include filament lamp 
photometric tests for luminaires, volta 
ratings, pendent luminaire mounting ané 
series sockets and receptacles. Good 
progress is being made on five others ané 
an additional five are planned. 

W. L. Vest reported that further 
work on proposed EEI-NEMA stand- 
ard characteristics for distribution fus 
links is required since manufacturers in. 
dicate some difficulty in meeting the I¢- 
second point on the tentative character: 
istics approved by the T&D Committee 

L. G. Smith outlined a pole testing 
program proposed by the American So 
ciety of Testing Materials to check pro 
posed standard methods of full pol 
testing, to develop better data on the 
strength of various species of treated and 
untreated poles and to establish the re 
lation between the strength of poles and 
that of small, clear, green specimens. 
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vice 

president and member of the 
yard of Directors of Kansas Gas and 
Electric Company, died at his home on 
Feb. 6. He was 57 years of age. 

Born in Sparta, Ill., Mr. Preston 
attended public schools in Oklahoma 
and studied electrical engineering at 
Oklahoma A. & M. College. His util- 
lity experience began in working after 
hours in high school and during college 
vacations. Employed by the Texas Pow- 
ler and Light Company in 1912 as a 


‘draftsman, he advanced to resident en- 


gineer, Supervising construction work. 
Later he assumed responsibility for in- 


Nventory and appraisal of new properties 
Fbeing considered for purchase. 
"1917 to 1919 he served in the Army 


From 


Air Corps. Following the war he was 
employed by the Phoenix Utility Com- 
pany as an engineering inspector. 

In 1920 and 1921 Mr. Preston acted 
isa consulting engineer for Moses, Pope 
nd Trainer, an engineering firm in 
New York City. In 1921 he returned 
0 the Phoenix Utility Company on 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Com- 
pany operations where he was responsi- 
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C. R. Preston 


HARLES R. PRESTON, 


ble for the general supervision of con- 
struction. In 1924 he was construction 
superintendent for this company in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

He was employed by the Florida 
Power and Light Company in 1925 
with duties covering a variety of en- 
gineering and commercial work includ- 
ing two years as general sales manager 
and two years as engineer in charge of 
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company valuation and appraisal in elec 
tric rate cases. 

Mr. Preston came to Kansas Gas and 
Electric Company in October, 1937 as 
a general utility engineer. In October, 
1940, he became assistant to the presi- 
dent. He was elected to the Board of 
Directors of the company in June, 1942. 
He assumed his present duties as vice 
president of the company on Jan. 29, 
1947, a position he occupied at the time 
of his death. 





Consolidated of Baltimore Reviews Steps ‘Taken in 
Year-Old Public Information Program 
(Continued from page 86) 


free enterprise were distributed to all 
visitors. Special comic-book stories on 
the generation and distribution of elec- 
tricity and gas’ were also provided, in 
the hope that children, too, would come 
to understand something of the contribu- 
tion of electric and gas utilities to the 
American way of life. 

Enclosures with dividend checks are 
used to tell stockholders why and how 
the campaign is being conducted. ‘The 
foundation for enlisting the support of 
the general public is being laid through 


a program of newspaper advertising. 
While it is too early to assess results, 
Consolidated believes that if facts are 
presented, employees and others will be 
able to spot misleading propaganda and 
half-truths issued by the proponents of 
socialism. The of the 
opinion that if it can be shown that the 
movement to nationalize the electric in- 
dustry is counter to the best interests of 
employees, stockholders, and the general 
public, these groups will take affirmative 
action to prevent such a catastrophe. 


company is 





Four More 


OUR new accident prevention post- 
ers, the latest in the series initiated 
lat year, have been made available by 
the EE. Designed specifically for the 
electric light and power industry, these 


lew posters are aimed at the correction 


of unsafe driving and the control of 
hazards in line work. 

Each of the 814 
trates clearly 


by 11-in. posters illus- 
a sanilitios or conditions 


Ffacing the employee at work that de- 
Pmand the 


application of the carefully 





Safety Posters Published by EEI 


thought-out safety rules lettered prom- 
inently on the poster against an eye- 
catching yellow background. The posters 
which are sponsored by the Accident 
Prevention Committee of the Institute, 
are shown below as line drawings. 
Orders may be made, either singly or 
as a group, for the posters by the fol- 
lowing titles: Control the Hazards 
(APP 4-50); Plan Your Work (APP 
5-50) ; Defensive Driving is Safe Driv- 
ing (APP 6-50); Plan to Control the 


Hazards (APP 7-50). Also available 
are the first three posters of the series 
issued last year, titled: Stop, Look, Be 
Sure (APP 1-49); Be Careful of Cut- 
outs (APP 2-49) ; and Size Up the Job 
( APP 3-49). 

Each poster may be ordered from the 
Edison Electric Institute, +20 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., at the fol- 
lowing prices: 1 to 9 copies, 8 cents 
each; 10 to 99 5 cents each; and 
100 or more each. 


copies, 


copies at 4 cents 
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PERSONALS 





Louis B. Rounp, for the past eight- 
een years vice president and general 
manager of Pennsylvania Power Co., 
has been elected president of the Com- 
pany. Mr. Round succeeds WALTER H. 








Mr. Rounp 


SAMMIS, who has been elected chair- 
man of the board. 

Mr. Round has been affiliated with 
Pennsylvania Power Co. and its pre- 
decessor company since 1907. He was 
first employed by the Company as a 
meter reader and two years later was 
made meter department foreman in New 
Castle. In 1916 he became superinten- 
dent of operations in Ellwood City and 
in 1917 was made assistant superinten- 
dent of operations in the New Castle 
District. He was appointed district man- 
ager in New Castle in 1920 and con- 
tinued in that position until his election 
as vice president and general manager 
on Sept. 1, 1931. 

In addition to his office in Pennsyl- 
vania Power Co., Mr. Round has been 
active in many civic affairs in the com- 
munity and has been prominent in the 
utility industry in the state. He served 
Lawrence County as civil works ad- 
ministrator in 1933-34, and was chair- 
man of the Lawrence County Civilian 
Defense Council during the war. He 
is a past president and was one of the 
founders of the Greater New Castle 
Association. He is a past president of 
the Lawrence County Council, Boy 
Scouts of America; and is at the present 
time a member of the Regional Execu- 
tive Committee of the Boy Scouts of 
America. He is also a past president of 
the Pennsylvania Electric Association. 

Mr. Sammis has been president of 
Pennsylvania Power Co. since 1936. He 
is also president of Ohio Edison Co., 








of which Pennsylvania Power Co. is a 
subsidiary. 


DonaAtp C. Luce has been elected 
vice president in charge of combined 
operations and a director of the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., succeed- 
ing the late Jacob I. Barron. Also an- 
nounced was the election, by the board 
of directors, of Watson F. Tart, Jr., 
to be vice president in charge of electric 
operation, succeeding Mr. Luce, and 
the appointment of Epwin H. SNYDER 
to be general manager of the company’s 
electric department, the post formerly 
held by Mr. Tait. 

Mr. Luce has been vice president in 
charge of electric operation since Feb. 1, 
1948. For six years prior to that he 
was general manager of the electric de- 
partment. He started with the company 
in 1924 as a cadet engineer, the same 
year he was graduated from Lehigh 
University. After various assignments 
in the electric department of the com- 
pany, he was made chief engineer at 
the Kearny Electric Generating Station 
in 1935, and the following year was pro- 
moted to general superintendent of elec- 
tric generation. He was made general 
manager of the electric department in 
1942. 

Mr. ‘lait .has been general manager 
of the electric department since Feb. 1, 
1948, He started the company 
as a cadet engineer in 1922. Mr. Tait 
is a graduate of Marietta College and 
Lehigh University. Following various 
assignments in the company’s electric 
generation and distribution departments, 
he was made assistant general superin- 
tendent of electric distribution in 1938 
and assistant general manager of the 
electric department in April of 1942. 


with 


Mr. Snyder has been assistant chief 
engineer of the company’s electric engi- 
neering department since 1943. He has 
with Public Service since 1923 
when he started as a cadet engineer in 
the electric department, a few months 
after his graduation from Lehigh Uni- 
versity. His first assignment was as an 


been 


engineer in the general office of the com- 
pany’s electric distribution department. 
In 1937 he was made assistant to the 
chief engineer in the electric engineer- 
ing department and six years later as- 
sistant chief engineer in that department. 
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He is 


iety of 


Joun S. Davison, manager of 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.’s Hy, 

















risburg division since Sept. 1, 1949, ,imriation 
been appointed a vice president of lectric 
company. He succeeds D. A. Exjyyfiyania, at 
former Harrisburg division vice prepmerce- 
dent, who retired under the company} essional 
retirement program after 26 years gm A gr 
service. echnol 
Previous to his transfer to Harrisbypgenuesne I 
last fall Mr. Davidson had served pigengineet 





























































years as head of the Hazleton divisigmand stea' 
After graduating from Colby Colleggpf Indus 
in 1931 he became associated with tye He is 
Nebraska Power Co., serving sucoggtrict He 
sively in that company’s power plant anggthe Boar 
merchandising and commercial sales gers and 
partments. burgh, a 
In 1937 he joined Pennsylvania Poypociety 
er & Light Co! as assistant in the yigpittsbur; 
president’s office at Allentown and ig Mr. ¢ 
1938 was appointed district manager gin Decer 
Allentown district and then advanced sjjexecutive 
manager of the Hazleton division iqpustrial 
1940. this peri 
atom, cil. He 
A. Paut THompson, cashier of thgpeociety ¢ 
Central National Bank of Clevelaniff 
has been elected vice president and tree Annov 
surer of Lowa Power and Light Comffftions in 
pany Lompany 
Mr. Vhompson joined the bank asd Presi 
mail clerk and was promoted througie“™ S. 
junior executive positions to cashier. Hae™ ° 
holds degrees in law and _ public « pewly-cr 
countancy and is a graduate of thm’ VIC 
school of banking at Rutgers Universit pte, 
; ee Mr. Bar 
He is a member of the National As lee 
sociation of Bank Auditors and Com M ; 
trollers, National Association of Co. : 
... [eenssela 
Accountants, and the American Statist: O17 as 
cal Association. 
the emp! 
as =e ae Ko. He 
Three new appointments have bet 
egg hoe all _ poepartme 
made in the Industrial Sales Depart Retant 
ment, Duquesne Light Co. Dointed 
R. R. Jonunson has been appointel yr 
director of Industrial Sales, succeedinfiRenssela 
R. W. Hever, who recently becatil: elect; 
manager of Residential Sales. Davi he com 
W. Loucks has been appointed directHe has 
of Industrial Sales and Steam Sales, 20Martmen: 
Jouxn W. O'’Nan, supervisor of [tf 
dustrial Sales. Hens 
A graduate of Ohio State Universiti) man 
Mr. Johnson entered the employ "Bich c 
Duquesne Light in 1925 as an enginttlit the , 
in the Customers’ Relations Section. lt Diympiz 
has since served as supervisor of Cus ion left 
tomers’ Engineering Section, industiPrank 
salesman, and supervisor of Industtdiyith th 
Sales. me sal 
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nager of dM He is a member of the Engineers’ So- 
t Co.’s Haferiety of Western Pennsylvania, _Asso- 
1, 1949, jmriation of Iron and Steel Engineers, 
lectric League of Western Pennsyl- 
ania, and Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
erce. Mr. Johnson is a registered Pro- 
sional Engineer in Pennsylvania. 

A graduate of Carnegie Institute of 
echnology, Mr. Loucks joined Du- 
nesne Light in 1926, as a power sales 
ngineer and has since served as power 
bnd steam sales engineer, and supervisor 
bf Industrial Electric and Steam Sales. 
) He is president of the National Dis- 
trict Heating Association; a member of 
the Board of Governors, Building Own- 
brs and Managers’ Association of Pitts- 
burgh, and a member of the Engineers’ 
lvania Poygbociety of Western Pennsylvania and 
- in the ygPittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 
own and if Mr. O’Nan returned to the company 
manager in December after serving for a year as 
advanced executive director of the Pittsburgh In- 
gustrial Development Council. During 
this period he was loaned to the Coun- 
i, He is a member of the Engineers’ 
ociety of Western Pennsylvania. 
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nt and tree Announcement of two staff promo- 

Light Confptios in the Hartford Electric Light 
(ompany organization has been made 


by President Austin D. Barney. Wht- 


e bank as! ¢ RB hast b 
ted througt’™ ARKER = agent, be 
cashier, Hammes assistant general manager, a 
.  Mnewly-created position, to assist execu- 
public «f°. ‘ 
rate of teme vice president Kenneth P. Apple- 
Unive Harotp R. Souer, assistant to 
=p: Mr. Barker, will succeed him as pur- 
‘ational As ° 
hasing agent. 
and Comp 


Mr. Barker graduated from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 
1917 as electrical engineer and entered 
the employ of Hartford Electric Light 
ho. He has served in the purchasing 
Mepartment as clerk, chief clerk and as- 
Sistant purchasing agent, and was ap- 
_ Bpointed purchasing agent in 1929. 

n appoints Mr. Soler was graduated from 
, succeeditl Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 1925 
ntly becattis electrical engineer, and also joined 
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ules. Davi the company following his graduation. 
ited directHe has served in the purchasing de- 
m Sales, apartment in numerous capacities. 
risor of [nt 
_. _..[ Hexry R. Kruse, general commer- 
> Universiitial manager for Puget Sound Power & 
employ "Bight Co., has been appointed manager 
an engine the company’s southern division at 
Section. Hr Viympia. He will take over the posi- 
sor of Cus ion left vacant by the recent death of 


n, industnt rank Walsh. Mr. Kruse has been 
f Industliiivith the company since 1923. He be- 
me sales manager of the eastern divi- 
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sion at Wenatchee in 1930 and later 
moved to the northeastern division in 
Everett. In 1937 he became sales pro- 
motion manager for the company and 
five years later manager of the north- 
ern division at Bellingham. Later he 
headed the economic development and 
research department at Seattle, becom- 
ing general sales manager in 1945 and 
general commercial manager in 1947. 


C. D. Ops has been appointed su- 
perintendent of light and power for the 
Northern Division of Puget Sound 
Power and Light Co. at Bellingham, 
Wash., to succeed A. C. Riccs, who has 
retired after 44 years with the company. 
Mr. Olds, an engineering graduate of 
the University of Idaho, began work in 
1910 at Bellingham as a wireman with 
the Whatcom County Railway, Light & 
Co., a predecessor of Puget 
Power. He had been assistant superin- 
tendent of light and power for the divi- 
sion since 1930. Mr. Riggs was a gen- 
eral foreman and superintendent of line 
construction at Seattle before taking the 
division post in 1925. 


Power 


F. C. Wacner, chief engineer of 
Central Power & Light Co.’s Nueces 
Bay and Water Street plants in Corpus 
Christi, Texas, has been named super- 
intendent of power stations in charge of 
operations and maintenance. L. M. 
HartTMAN, formerly Mr. Wagner’s as- 
sistant, is now chief engineer of the two 
Corpus Christi plants, and T. A. Forp, 
former chief electrician there, is now 
assistant to Mr. Hartman. Mr. Wagner 
joined the company in 1926 and was 
made chief engineer of the two plants 
in 1929, 


RayMonp B. McFartanp has been 
named director of the lighting division 
of Central Maine Power Co., Augusta. 
He has been with the company since 
1938, first as a field lighting engineer 
in the Rockland and Lewiston areas 
and then as assistant director. 


Aaron N. Stumons, electrical engi- 
neer of power plants of The Detroit 
Edison Company, has retired after 47 
years with the company. His normal 
retirement was postponed so that he 
could coordinate the installation of elec- 
trical equipment for the new high-pres- 
sure section of the Trenton Channel 
Plant. Mr. Simmons first became asso- 
ciated with the Trenton Channel Plant 
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as plant electrician in 1924. There he 
helped develop an electrostatic flue dust 
collector, one of the first such installa- 
tions in this country. He is a member 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 


GeorceE A. Beatty, Canton, O., has 
been appointed head of the newly 
formed personnel department of Ohio 
Power Co. He will be in charge of 
labor relations, wage and salary admin- 
istration, employee relations, and the 
safety program. 


WattTeR G. HEREN, advertising man- 
ager of Union Electric Company of 
Missouri, has been appointed director 
of advertising and public relations for 
the Union Electric System. JAmMEs W. 
Lumpp, assistant advertising manager, 
will succeed Mr. Heren. 


Joun M. Cocuran has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Hampden 
steam plant of Western Massachusetts 
Electric Co. He joined the company 
in 1922. Russert D. PurRRINGTON, 
former engineer of steam power and 
equipment, has been appointed assistant 
chief engineer of the new West Spring- 
field steam station. He joined the prede- 
cessor Turners Falls Power and Elec- 
tric Company in 1934. 


Salesmen, the Backbone of 
Our Free Enterprise 
System 
(Continued from page 70) 


gave it the vision of greatness. George 
Washington of Virginia, with extensive 
lands along the Ohio, became America’s 


pioneer real estate salesman. Thanks to his 
salesmanship the destiny of America crossed 
the Alleghenies. 

“After Washington came a steady proces- 
sion of other pioneers with ideas to sell. 
Ideas of building great waterways; ideas 
for trans-continental railways. ideas for air- 
ways; ideas for new industries; ideas for 
vast wealth-creating enterprises; ideas for 
doing things better. 

“For the America we are thinking of is not 
only a geographical union of states, but also 
a state of mind. It is that something within 
each of us that spurs us on to greater ac- 
complishments; that gives us courage and 
will to do the things we set out to do; that 
causes us to raise our eyes to the future. 
That is the spirit of America. It is the 
spirit that built America. It is the spirit, 
which if caught and held and put to work, 
will carry us through to victory.” 


In Fortune magazine in September, 
1949, appeared an article titled, “What’s 
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the Matter with American Salesman- 
ship?” This article puts all responsibil- 
ity for our continued mass production 
and distribution upon the shoulders of 
the salesmen of America. I should like 
to quote two paragraphs from this 
article: 

“The only remaining shortage, and the 
most serious shortage, is the shortage of 
creative salesmanship. Until this is cor- 
rected, we will continue to be long on 
many goods. 

“The most important educational job 
ahead of industry, as it retrains its sales” 
men, is to retrain itself—to cultivate a new 
spirit of salesmanship permeating all its 
activities.” 

I am proud to have had a part in the 
selling of services offered to the public 
of San Diego County by the gas and 
electric industry. I feel today that our 
industry still offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity for the betterment of living con- 
ditions of the people of our community. 
We can be proud of the services which 
you and I sell. There is no other ser- 
vice that lightens the burdens of operat- 
ing the home or office or business as 
much as the services which you and | 
are selling. Let’s all be proud of our 
service to our people and strive to do a 
better job of creative selling by improv- 
ing our methods, our appliances and our 
service. Let’s all continue to prove to 
the people that our free enterprise system 
is the best of any in the world. By doing 
this we'll not only raise our own living 
conditions to higher standards but also 
those of all our people in this community. 

Then we can stand by and say, “IT am 
proud to be a salesman.” 


Advertisers Set City and 
Date for Annual Convention 


ANSAS CITY will be host to the 

Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation’s National Convention, May 11 
and 12, according to President Floyd 
Fairman of Lexington, Kentucky. 

“We greatly appreciate the invitation 
of the gas and electric companies of Mis- 
souri and Kansas,” said Mr. Fairman. 
“With 350 members scattered in almost 
every state of the union and many for- 
eign countries, selection of this central 
location will help make the 1950 con- 
vention the largest ever held.” 

The convention program will feature 
addresses by utility executives, discussion 
groups, and displays of top utility adver- 
tising. Also included will be the famous 
“Hell-Box” session, an informal gather- 
ing for discussing grass roots advertising 
problems. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


1950 


APRIL 

Annual Conference of Motor Vehicle Operators, AGA-EEI, Hotel Book. 
Cadillac, Detroit, Mich. 

16th EEI Annual Sales Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

National Association of Corrosion Engineers, Annual Conference and Exhibj. 
tion, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Midwest Power Conference, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, III. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Spring Meeting, Washington, D. ¢ 

1950 Conference of Electric and Gas Utility Accountants, Brown Hotel, Louis. 
ville, Ky. 

Meter and Service Committee, EEI, Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Indiana Electric Association, Young Men’s Utility Conference, Indianapolis 
Ind. ‘ 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Power Conference, Wm. Pem 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Industrial Relations Committee, EEI, Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Pennsylvania Electric Association, Accounting Conference, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Purchasing and Stores Committee, EEI, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, North East District Meeting, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Northwest Electric Light & Power Association, Engineering & Operation Se. 
tion, Vancouver Hotel, Vancouver, B. C. 

Public Information Program, National Meeting, Chicago, III. 


MAY 
Prime Movers Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 
Hydraulic Power Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 
Accident Prevention Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
38th Annual Meeting, Chamber of Commerce of the USA, Washington, D. C. 
Pennsylvania Electric Association, Industrial Committee, Bedford Springs, Pa. 
Electrical Equipment Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill 
Missouri Association of Public Utilities, Joplin, Mo. 
Oklahoma Utilities Association, Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Great Lakes District Meeting, Jack- 
son, Mich. 
Public Utilities Advertising Association Annual Convention, Kansas City, Mo, 
54th Annual Meeting, National Fire Protection Association, Haddon Hall 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Missouri Valley Electric Association, Annual Meeting, President Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
National District Heating Association, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 
Transmission and Distribution Committee, EEI, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver 
Colo. 
Pennsylvania Electric Association, Transmission and Distribution Committee, 
Alexander Hotel, Hagerstown, Md. 
31-June 2 Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Inc., Reno, Nevada. 


JUNE 
5-7 Epison Evectric INsTITUTE, Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. 
12-16 National Association of Electrical Distributors, Annual Convention, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
12-16 American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Summer Meeting, Pasadena, Calif. 
5-19 Canadian Electrical Association, 60th Annual Convention, Manoir Richelieu 
Murray Bay, Que., Canada. 
American Society of Heating & Ventilating Engineers, Semi-annual Meeting 
Muskoka Lakes, Ontario, Can. 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Semi-Annual Meeting, St. Louis, Mo 
American Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic City, N. J. 


AUGUST 

Illuminating Engineering Society National Technical Conference, Hotel Hunt 

ington, Pasadena, Calif. 
SEPTEMBER 

American Trade Association Executives Annual Meeting, Somerset Hotel 
Boston, Mass. 

Canadian Electrical Manufacturers Association Annual Meeting, General 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Can. 


OCTOBER 
American Gas Association Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Publicity Committee Meeting, Dis 
trict No. 2, Baltimore, Md. 
International Association of Electrical Leagues, 15th Annual Conference, Cople 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
38th National Safety Congress, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 
Wisconsin Utilities Association, Electric and Gas Section, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlat 
tic City, N. J. 
American Standards Association Annual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Ne* 
York, N. Y. 
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OFFICERS 











Eimer L,. LinpsetH, President......... The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
L, V. Seeman, Pico President... ccccvcvccecccveces Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
H. S. BeNNION, Vice-President and Managing Director...420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
K. B. Cuunen, Tromeurer...ecsccscseces American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York N. Y. 
NEAR ss WOU, OCTROIDS 50.5 once scans ecedasmseraua 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. « 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms Expiring 1950) 















te i as eeeeasanwaaad Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
DE TCO 5 660d da sitcacsiadvwnes The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 
can neki he bee ee akon ee Kawase Mississippi Power & Light Co., Jackson, Miss. 
i SL cc peek bsaaceeeneewes cee eh eeeekal Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
ht Me Scns ks<dkgucanensana ds sean .San Diego Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 
Be is SE 0 8'b6hness Rhddienenatnesscenea wee eewaenee Central Illinois Light Co., Peoria, IIl. 
Os: I pee Nabe bedi ntdewokkdeeesus Kansas City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
iy Sy Nh ah tnins he awide-s0600dsesosasanneweanane Gulf States Utilities Co., Beaumont, Texas 
se IN elaine Gin wn wea aeme ese Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
BE ts se IIR x 55 5:55 a lee. ite obi oem ia winje ala ole We Wien Lovet axe iare le Interstate Power Co., Dubuque, Iowa 
PE MII 60 606005000dbsbss000EE66s + K0nwON Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla. 
ey Ree RS 465 40 ee eenecneseedscmbebeteasenn Monongahela Power Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Di, Wy EE ctescs sa vidavanes ceebawenenee Mienn Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Pe ee ee See rir ar ne rary eri re Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, Pa. 















(Terms Expiring 1951) 


5, Ps MA casitsdddeecancusoues Sai hgnaaenninmad Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
CHU BE. CR on occ ccccoccecscves «+++++ Utah Power and Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Th i, SN scans sass aeesnieaseeen Liebe. Jemaemead Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Dy i i tantereke+éadenseadoscrnceeucenes Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
PE eB 1b cade hAdCaNW Reed eee ReCNE Pacific Power and Light Co., Portland, Ore. 
Se i Bp cscncrdcasssceces Miebnenkéeeseseannnnneena Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
De NG os ceenesececsackeacnecanen South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., Columbia, S. C. 
ee icing caked aoe mmmaaaaa we Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis. j 
Be i A adhdentedndee bene hbk ee nebegeanewen dee West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
EOS TO ORE OE Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
St EE dak kxededstitasuicreeacnekanee sees Texas Electric Service Co., Ft. Worth, Texas 
POU Tic. Fri 0.000 0bdeseteesinsdcesiacenadesenives <see Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 


ecticksda-e hse en cals Radel ai niabaia Se eibee ene Central Maine Power Co., Augusta, Maine 

















(Terms Expiring 1952) 


We. Da ioe so cccarcansevcsners The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
De I pcs ccc cresnadcccsceavscscns ae Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BH. C. COMM ccc ccces 1ésnenenenmemmdis ...Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cuas. B. DELAFIELD.........+0++ Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
W. GZ. B, BGs ccc cccccvcscscscsncnscesess Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
FB, C. EmiSOOG. coc cc cccccsccvccccccesesceses Pioneer Service and Engineering Co., Chicago, IIL 
C. Bh, BOEMEO. occ cccccccccscccesccccosees Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. H. McCAnceg.....eeeee (oned AE RKN ASHER MAEM RE Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DF Pi chcdccccvecesesonecctcnsess Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
IRWIN L. MOorB...cecccccccccccccccccecese «++». New England Electric System, Boston, Mass. 
Se 2: Pre rerTrrereT Torr re TT ery Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FEAMOED TURNER. cc cc cccccccccsccccccccccce seseeccccoes The Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio 
G. W. VAN DERZEE.....cerccccescecsessceees Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FRANK M. WILKKES.....cccecececcccscceeeescouthwestern Gas & Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 






Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee consists of the following members of the Board of Directors: Austin D. 
Barney, W. C. Beckjord, H. B. Bryans, Chas. B. Delafeld, P. H. McCance, Chas. E. Oakes, P. H. 
Powers, O. Titus, J. T. Ward. 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
(Continued ) 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 1949-1950 


D. C. BARNES Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
Charlottesville, Va. 
E. F. Barrett. .Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
S. R. BerTRON Houston Lighting & Power Co., 
Houston, Tex. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
-™: San Francisco, Calif. 
Gsorce H. BLAKE... Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Mig * “Newark, N. J. 
Northern States ‘Power Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
. The Detroit Edison, Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Electric Bond & Share Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
J. W. Carpenter. . Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex. 
H. P. LiversipGe...... sersnk datas Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


B. F. BRAHENEY 


Prentiss Brown. 
Curtis E. CALDER 


Ear_e J. MACHOLD 


T. W. Martin...Alabama Power Co., 


Union Electric Co. of Mi 
St. Louis, 

-Southern California Edisog 
Los Angeles, ¢ 

New Orleans Public Service 
New Orlean 

Ohio Edison Co., Akron, 


W. C. MuLLENDORE... 
A. B. Paterson 


W. H. Sammis 
WituiaM ScHMIDT, Jr., ; 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power: 
Baltimore, 
.American Gas and Electric Service Cy 
New York, 
. Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. 
New York, 
The West Penn Electric! 
New York, 
Boston Edison Co., Boston, 
. Consumers Power Co., "Jackson, 
The Southern Co., Hew York, N, 


PuIip Sporn. . 
A. H. Kgnoe.. 


E. S. THompson 


J. R. Wuitinc.. 
E. A. YATES 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1949-1950) 


ACCOUNTING 

Accounting Division Executive, W. H. ZIMMER 
Application of Accounting Principles, H. H. ScAFF 
Customer Activities, J. D. ELLIOTT 

Depreciation Accounting, A. E. BAUHAN 

General Accounting, H. S. Kinc 

Plant Accounting and Records, F. E. DRAPALIK 
Taxation, C. J. TRUDEAU 


COMMERCIAL 

Commercial Division General, HARRY RESTOFSKI 
Sales Personnel and Training, E. O. GzorcE 
Wiring and Specifications, F. E. Davis 
Commercial Sales Section, C. A. STEVENS 

Farm Section, J. C. CAHILL 

Industrial Power and Heating Section, R. G. Ety 
Residential Section, H. A. Stroup 


ENGINEERING 

Engineering Division General, E. W. DILLarp 
Electrical Equipment, B. VAN Ness, JR 
Hydraulic Power, G. J. VENCILL 

Meter and Service, H. A. BRowNn 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, € 


Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N, 
The Detroit Edison Co. Detroit, Mi 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
Commonwealth Services Inc., New York, N 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, 3 


Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, 


West Penn Power Co., 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
The Detroit Edison Co., 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Monongahela Power Co., Fairmont, W. 


Newark, 


New England Power Service Co., Boston, 
Pennsylvania Water & Power Co., Baltimore, 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, Ny 


Pittsburgh, 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, M 
Commonwealth Services Inc., Jackson, M 


f 


Detroit, M 
Newark, N, 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, Ni 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, Ni 


Prime Movers, F. P. FarrcHILp 
Transmission and Distribution, J. E. McCormMack 


GENERAL 

Accident Prevention, W. T. ROGERS.........00008 dik 0es Ree Ree dlon Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N, 
een eed Gees, 3. 0. TRAIN 6 oon cece cere cevécnssescascsasess Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, Nj 
Electric Power Survey, WALKER L. CISLER The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, M 
Financing and Investor Relations, C. E. OAKES Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, 
Industrial Relations, S. F. LEAHY The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, 
Insurance, 1. M. CarPENTER Ebasco Services Inc., New York, Ni 
eR Oe, NE ook ws kgs ten enddeveseasones The West Penn Electric Co., Inc., New York, N 
Prize Awards, G. E. WHITWELL Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
Purchasing and Stores, R. P. Snow The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, @ 
Rate Research, S. W. ANDREWS American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York, Ni 
Rural and Urban Development, Grorcr R. KEEGAN. : . Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Springfield, } 
Statistical, O. E. Smrru Conaslidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. Baltimore, 
ee a iba mawennnwaane ee aan Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 











altimore, 


ladelphia, 





